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EARL RUSSELL’S PAS SEUL. 


F there is any figure in sacred history which the modern 
mind finds “impossible” it is that of David dancing 
before the Ark. One can make every allowance for the 
greatness of the occasion, and the enthusiasm of the man ; 
but the incident is too absurd. Lord Carlisle throwing his 
hat in the air at the laying of an Irish foundation-stone was 
nothing to it. Here was a grand old Hebrew king, of 
whom all ages desire to think with reverence, capering about 
to the pleasings of a lyre, and putting himself terribly out 
of breath by executing a sort of State breakdown as the 
great trophy of his army’s prowess was borne into his 
capital. No doubt it was all very right at the time, but 
the story is too much for the modern sense of the ridiculous, 
Perhaps future generations, if they trouble themselves to 
read Lord Russéell’s third letter to Mr, Chichester Fortescue, 
will trace a subtle resemblance between King David's 
gyrations before the Ark and Lord Russell’s pas seul before 
the conquering car of Mr, Gladstone. But the venerable 
JSigurant has not David's excuse. He is not King of Israel. 
He has abdicated, and ought to be inditing psalms. He is 
not wanted in front of a triumphal procession. The worst 
of it is that his dance is so pyrrhic that he persuades some 
people there is still fight in him, and all sorts of suggestions 
as to the course of the coming campaign are drawn from 
the postures and antics into which the jubilant veteran 
throws himself. It cannot too soon be understood that 
there is nothing in Lord Russell’s graceful twirls and mature 
agility beyond the ecstacy of party victory and wantonness 
of ‘personal obtrusion. The Dancing Dervish is not yet an 
English institution, and no such oracle need be naturalized 
amongst us. People who wish to know how our general 
means to fight and what he means to win will only deceive 
themselves if they go puzzling over his predecessor’s highly 
significant but wholly unauthorized pantomime. 

There is nothing whatever to complain of in the spirit of 
Lord Russel!’s pamphlet. No one can suppose he mistrusts 
his successor, or wishes to set other plans in opposition to 
his. He speaks of Mr. Gladstone in terms of affectionate 
confidence, which alone entitle him to the merit of high 
generosity, and he contemplates the whole subject of the 
Trish Church with a cheerfulness and readiness for any event 
which would be impossible if he were not a very worthy 
occupant of the high position which he holds amongst 
English Liberals. Moreover, he brings from his storehouse 
things new and old in favour of a policy of justice and 
religious equality ; arrays on the side of the policy which 
it was George III.’s unenviable privilege to forbid and 
frustrate, all the great men of both parties from the Union to 





the withdrawal of the Appropriation Clause ; and dismisses 


to limbo, with a scorn which is the more effective because 
thoroughly good-humoured, all who oppose the Irish 
measures of the new Government. These are real merits; 
and, so far, the third letter to Mr. Fortescue is worth reading. 
Itis when Lord Russell begins to theorize and invent a 
line for the Government that he steps out of his province, 
and would become inconvenient but for his being ridiculous. 
Ridiculous he is, not only because much of what he says is 
foolish, but because all that he says is certain to be retracted 
the moment Lord Russell discovers it does not hit the mind 
of his party, or indicate the path in which they mean to 
walk. The old Whig leader has two prominent foibles: 
one is that of being usually wrong, the other is that of 
always presuming that he is right—a very unfortunate com- 
bination, especially for a public man no longer exercising 
real influence. When authority errs, it can lay the con- 
sequences to circumstances ; but when irresponsible error is 
corrected by the higher wisdom of actual rulers, it stands 
exposed to much contumely. But this it is a great comfort 
to think Lord Russell will always have too good an opinion 
of himself to feel. 

In spite of Earl Russell’s frank acquiescence in the dis- 
endowment and disestablishment policy of last year, we are 
not at all surprised that he should indulge in a great deal of 
minute criticism, What does surprise us is the antiquated 
and fanciful grounds on which he justifies the plans which 
he proposes. In a series of points apparently arrived at 
with as much care as if he were Premier, Lord Russell sets 
forth a scheme by which a permanent provision shall be 
made out of the Irish Church endowments for the Catholics, 
the Episcopalians, and the Presbyterians. This is the 
central idea of his policy. It is obviously faulty, because it 
brings into Mr. Gladstone’s plans a principle which can only 
be consistently and justly applied upon the basis proposed 
by Earl Grey. If there is to be any permanent provision, 
it should be proportioned to the numbers of the different 
religionists in Ireland. But why should there be such a 
permanent provision when the Catholics do not ask it, and 
Irish Churchmen seem sufficiently inclined to dispense with 
it? Lord Russell offers us on this point the strangest 
theory yet broached in the discussion of the question. Most 
people have got a little beyond Macaulay in reference to 
Church and State, but Lord Russell has not yet advanced so 
far as Macaulay had got in 1839. He asserts that the main- 
tenance of religion is the primary business of the State. He 
quotes with marked satisfaction classical authorities to the 
same effect, and then springs to the conclusion that this 
universal first duty of Government, which required the 
maintenance of pagan piety in the days of the Greeks and 
Romans, demands in these days the support of the Church 
of Christ without distinction of sect. What Lord Russell 
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thinks of the United States we will not venture to inquire. future, and he believes this gift may be made without 


What he thinks of England is that, to prevent the spread 
of scepticism in the Queen’s dominions, Parliament is bound 
to convey in perpetuity to the three principal communions 
of Ireland about £100,000 per annum a piece! The idea 
is almost too absurd for comment, but it is rendered imposing 
by a variety of details which wear an appearance of thought 
and statesmanship, and its promulgation may have already 
had untoward results on public opinion. 

It is very satisfactory, at a moment when doubts and 


apprehensions are suggested by a production of this unfor- | 


tunate kind, to read such a speech as has been made at 
Gloucester by Mr. Lowe. Happily, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer does not falter. Happily, he does not conceal | 


his eoutempt for those who hesitate. He hopes there will 
be no going back from absolute disestablishment and disen- 


dowment, and his policy as to the future of the Church of | 


England is limited to the one condition, that “while depriving 
the Church of Ireland of its connection with the State, and 
of its endowments as a Church, we shall not add to that the 
injustice of imposing on it any fresh fetter whatever ; but, 
having freed it from its connection with the State, we shall 
leave it to determine, in the freest manner possible, its future 
destinies.” The same sentiment has been expressed this 
week with much eloquence and dignity by the Vicar of 
Egham, who has taken a tone which ought to spread widely 
amongst those clergyman who respect their vocation and the 
divivity of their cause. “I am certain,” says he, “the 
Premier is too just to leave her bound who has been made 
powerless.” This clergyman perceives with lay perspicacity 
that establishment is a bargain in which a Church must 
surrender some degree of liberty and independence. Still 
reserving his faith inthe establishment principle in England, 
he perceives no corresponding validity or advantage in its 
maintenance in Ireland. Earl Russell, on the contrary, 
clings to the beggarly elements which Lord Macaulay thirty 
years ago rejected ; persists at this untimely hour in declaring 
religion to be the first care of the State ; and, as anything 
like the old style of State religion is out of the question, and 
even impartial endowment is for ever condemned, proposes 
a system of meddling and muddling which would plunge 
Treland into permanent polemical hot water, and make 
England a sort of latitudinarian theocracy, with a niche for 
everybody's god, and a purse for everybody’s priest. 

In the presence of such vagaries, it is easy to understand 
Mr. Bright’s saying that he did not affect the character of 
astatesman. Like Lord Russell, Mr. Bright is fully pos- 
sessed with the beauty and power of what is universal in 
creeds. He could not probably find much religious edifica- 
tion in Cicero, Polybius, and Plato, whose pagan raptures 
Lord Russell accepts as the equivalents of Christian 
sentiments; but as between different Christian sects Mr. 
Bright is all charity and goodwill. “We are, after all,” 
says he, “of one religion.” He accepts the belief of William 
Penn, that “the humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and 
devout souls are everywhere of one religion.” But Mr. 
Bright's catholicity leads him to a policy of abstinence, 
while Lord Russell’s conducts him to a policy of inter- 
ference. Mr. Bright, trusting all Christians, would acquit 
the State of all religious duty, except the one duty of seeing 
fair play between sects. Lord Russell, in dread of scepti- 
ciam, the least powerful agent in human affairs, would burden 
the State with the responsibility of making all citizens 
devout. But upon this broad basis—a basis the area of 


. which may almost be compared to infinite space—Lord 


Russell rears nothing but a petty structure of unequal 
equality, giving each of the three principal communions in 
Ireland an equal Establishment to provide for most unequal 
wants. Are we really to believe that Lord Russell’s first 
principle in polities is the maintenance of religion? If 
so, how extraordinary his hallucination that that duty may 
be adequately performed by giving to Irish Episcopalians, 
Catholics, and Presbyterians what, as now possessed by 
the last-named denomination, he proneunces a miserable 
With this absurd homeopathic quackery the nourishi 
tonic treatment of Mr. Bright most notably contrasts. Lo 
Russell insists upon being a statesman, and is not. Mr. 
ae declines to — considered a statesman, but is one. 
concurrent endowment been practicable, Mr. Bright 
would net have supported it. Being impracticable, it is 
dismissed by him with the greater contempt. But, with a 
= sense of sympathy, he ives that. the fall of the 
‘burch may be by a gift in the way of outfit for the 





irritating the Catholics, if a similar sum be presented to 
them. Jt remains to be seen whether this view will be 
adopted by the Government, and even then it might be 
doubtful whether it would operate satisfactorily. The 
nicest calculations of human feelings may fail, and Mr. 
Bright may be mistaken in supposing that either triumph 
over the Church’s downfall or pleasure at the receipt of a 
substantial windfall will reconcile the Catholics to the prac- 
tical inequality of a grant identical in amount to each of the 
Irish denominations. But whether Mr. Bright’s calculation 
be strictly accurate or not, it is a close one, and it is one 
made by the rapid intuition of a born leader of men, while 
Lord Russell's plan is a frivolous and elaborate confusion, 
with about the same relation to statesmanship as the be- 
wildering intricacies of a game of knuckle-bones bear to the 
dash, the insight, the generalship of a great contest at 
cricket or chess. 

Not for an instant do we believe that the appearance 
of this letter indicates the existence of an intention on 
the part of the Government to depart from the grand 
policy which Mr. Gladstone submitted to the country. 
Mr. Bruce has been quoted to prove that the Government 
are painfully sensible of the difficulties of disendowment, 
but the difficulties he spoke of arose from pledges to leave 
the Church something, and could immediately be got rid of 
by resolving to completely disendow her. This, as Mr. 
Lowe and the Zimes indicate, ought to be strictly and abso- 
lutely the Government policy. If any gift is made on the 
Bright principle, let it be in a new way, on a new footing, 
and with a distinct understanding that it is final. Till we 
have something like an authoritative statement, we shall 
believe that the total and absolute disendowment of the 
Church will eventually be the aim of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration. We shall even hope that, if necessary to 
its completeness, fhe glebe houses will be included in that 
disendowment. Lord Russell is now no authority. The 
historical associations connected with his name cannot be 
allowed to interfere with a clear understanding as to his 
position where important and immediate political interestsare 
concerned. Even last year, when he had not actually resigned 
the leadership of his party, he was conspicuously out of the 
secrets of those who led it. And he is not in their secrets 
now. He is dancing before the Ark, not going forth to slay 
Goliath. We may be amused by the modern David's saltatory 
grace, but we are not to suppose there is any significance in 
his steps.or any profundity even in his pirouettes. 








OVEREND, GURNEY, & CO. 


HE committal of the directors of Overend, Gurney, & Co, 
(Limited) for trial, is an event of great commercial and 
judicial importance. There are many acts which are only 
permitted in commercial circles because they are not deemed 
illegal, and of these several are charged against the gentle- 
men who on Wednesday were sent to take their trial for 
fraud. Of the moral guilt of these acts the public have only 
one opinion; but such acts are always involved in doubt 
whenever a confused or abnormal condition of trade and of 
the money market arises to develop many different views as 
to their morality amongst those who are tempted to commit 
them. Such persons have hitherto been guided in reference 
to these practices solely by their consciences, which were too 
often seared, and by prudential considerations which are too 
often, in times of crisis, of the most short-sighted nature. 
Most commercial men in the height of the limited liability 
mania, thought it rather absurd to have a failing and stagnant 
business and not to “throw it into a company” if oppor- 
tunity served. But that is only saying, as the example of 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. shows, that few commercial men 
had at that time much conscience, and that what prudence 
they had was a false prudence wholly devoid of foresight. 
When once the broad line of demarcation is passed which 
renders embezzlement and forgery crimes, the criminality 
of minor irregularities becomes thoroughly uncertain. But 
that uncertainty is an evil. Acts which cause millions to 
change hands, and which convert rich people into poor by 
hundreds, ought not to be of merely doubtful morality, 
Hence the importance of the issue about to be tried. 
Those whe comment upon it at this stage are bound to 
remember that the defendants have still to be tried, and 
that they are entitled to a jury as unbiased as the nature 
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of the case will permit; bat the general character of the 
coming trial may be canvassed without any danger of in- 
juring those who, having already suffered greatly in indirect 
ways, are now brought to the bar of their country’s justice. 
The nature of the case is best perceived if we notice the 
effect of the speech made by Mr. Rennie when the defendants 
were about to be committed for trial. Mr. Rennie was 
much more impressive and much more convincing than any 
of the counsel who wasted their eloquence on the Lord 
Mayor and his equally shrewd colleague. His case was sub- 
stantially this: That, at the time the prospectus was issued, 
and Overend, Gurney, & Co. (Limited) was launched, the 
directors had a right to consider the old concern solvent. 
That there were bad debts was undeniable, but those debts 
were not reckoned, according to Mr, Rennie’s argument, at 
more than the directors had at the time a full right to sup- 


pose they would realize. On the other hand, they took into | 


account the private estates of the partners, the value of the 


site in Birchin-lane and Lombard-street, and the value of | 


the good-will. Putting all this to the credit of the concern, 
Mr. Rennie considers that the directors were entitled in 
considering that they had about £600,000 more than they 
owed. What is the inference desired to be drawn? That 








THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN SPAIN. 


N addition to the political sources of dissension in the 
Spanish Peninsula, the great fountain of religious 
disagreement has been opened in all its bitterness. It was 
natural, and indeed inevitable, that religious liberty should 
be at once proclaimed as soon as a Government founded on 
modern ideas had been established ; and it was equally to 
be expected that Protestants should avail themselves of their 
newly-granted liberties to challenge the enemy in what has 
long been the securest of his strongholds. But, for the sake 
of peace, and for the hopes of the Spanish revolution itself, 
it is impossible not to wish that the religious question could 
have been postponed until after the political destinies of the 
country had been settled and assured. Nothing excites the 
partisans of ancient abuses like an attack on the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the land. Many men who are ultra-revo- 
lutionists where only kings and aristocracies are concerned 
become rabid Conservatives where they consider the 
interests of the Church to be endangered. In the one 
case they have everything to gain ; in the other, as they 


_ suppose, they have everything to lose—even to the safety of 


because the firm, exercising their best judgment as to their | 
then assets, found themselves £600,000 to the good, they | 
were warranted in concealing the actual state of things from 


the commercial world and in letting it be believed that 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. was all it had ever been. 


_ their own souls after death. This is particularly the case 


in Spain. The French people, at the era of their first great 
revolution, had been prepared for a summary treatment of 
religious questions by the teachings of Voltaire, and of 


_ other wits and learned men, who had expounded the prin- 


narrow and uncertain premises, The question a jury will | 


probably have to consider is, whether any calculation of 
solvency warranted the directors in representing in a tho- 
roughly prosperous aspect a concern which had been losing 
£500,000 a year. The law may or may not fulfil what is 
expected of it, but if a judge rules that in such cases the 
exact truth must be told on pain of criminal prosecution, 
there will be an end, so far as law can extinguish them, to all 
reservations and misrepresentations of the kind. When the 
directors sent out their prospectus it was not, as they well 
knew, a question of whether the firm was solvent or not. 
It was a question whether it should be represented as it 
was, or as it had always been supposed to be. The public 
were invited to become partners with men of long-esta- 
blished repute for colossal wealth in a business which was 
supposed to be still realizing profits on the scale which had 
made them merchant princes. Their estates were vast, but 
it was not a question of estates, Their position was high, 
but it was not a question of position. The business was 
what was being offered for sale to shareholders. Was it 
worth the price? The certainty that it was not has long 
been ascertained ; and the theory of the prosecution is that, 
in order to persuade the investing public that it was worth 


the price, the partners and their co-directors concealed their | 


_ ciples of toleration for the best part of a century before ; 
This is a very broad inference to be drawn from such 


yet even in France the offended Church proved a formidable 
foe to the revolution. In Italy, during the events of the 
last few years, religion has played a very important part ; 
but the Italians are a people with a natural instinct towards 
free thought, and they have been long saturated with the 
ideas of the more advanced countries of Europe. Spain, 
on the other hand, has been cut off from those ideas, and 
has preserved, amid the mass of her population, a sin- 
gularly medieval conception of Christianity. It is true 
that, even in the Western Peninsula, a certain number 
of Protestants have contrived to maintain a precarious 
existence under conditions of the greatest peril and hard- 
ship ; it is also true that in the republican towns, 
such as Barcelona, Cadiz, and some others a more extreme 
form of opposition to the dogmas and practices of Roman 
Catholicism—an opposition often amounting to angry repu- 


_ diation of any religion whatever—has been manifested by 


balance-sheet, concealed everything that would have exposed | 
the true condition of affairs, and left investors who supposed | 


they were getting high interest on security as good as the 
Bank of England to be ruined by the crash that soon fol- 
lowed. 

Of course, the establishment of the Company was a 
desperate throw. The prize to be won was an avoidance of 


the coming crash, and the establishment of a profitable | 
business on the foundation of that which recent mismanage-— 
ment had ruined. The shameless revelations of the official | 


assignee Edwards show how thoroughly Overend-Gurney 
were befooled, and the name of the partner with whom 
Edwards was in league suggests many reflections as to the 


fons et origo mali. The crash was not averted—ruin came | 


in spite of the accession of limited liability capital. When- 
ever Overend, Gurney, & Co. were ruined a financial crisis 
was sure to occur, and with the crisis, everything the firm 
had in its possession, either in its corporate capacity or as 
the property of individuals, was at once depreciated. The 
whole country was overspread with victims, and it is now 
to be seen whether the directors are to go unpunished for 
throwing when they had already lost their stake, and for 


the younger generation. But the vast majority of the 
Spanish people are ignorant and bigoted Papists, after the 
pattern of Philip II. and the patrons of the Inquisition. 
They have not yet got beyond the time when Peter the 
Hermit inflamed all Europe with the fanaticism of the 
Crusades. They believe in winking Madonnas, in priestly 
infallibility, in the virtue of relics, and in the diabolical 
wickedness of modern knowledge. An English lady of 
title, of the Catholic faith, published a book about Spain two 
years ago, in which she rejoiced in the fact that the vast 
barrier of the Pyrenees had excluded the nineteenth century 
from the Iberian Peninsula. Making allowance for a few 
exceptions, such is assuredly the truth ; and it is obvious 
that a nation so constituted is in a very bad condition for 
being suddenly revolutionized on the ground of religion. 
Skilful surgeons will not perform an operation of moment 
without first preparing the body to receive it; but the new 
Government in Spain has been compelled to risk the greatest 
of all experiments on the body politic while its blood is yet 
charged with old corruptions, and inflamed with the new 
license of the time. 

It could not be helped. To proclaim political freedom, 
and deny the right of religious liberty, would have been an 
impossibility in these days ; yet the necessity of defying the 
Church has led the Provisional Government and the nation 
generally into some of their greatest difficulties. The 


_ assassination of the Civil Governor of Burgos shows what a 


landing in misery thousands who, but for their high repu- | 


tation and suppression of the truth, would never have risked 
their money. There are more than four hundred companies 
in liquidation, and in many of them deeds as black as any 
lately revealed are alleged to have been committed. The 
Overend-Gurney trial will be the first of a series, and its 


results will be awaited with an anxiety more widely spread — 


than ever yet attended the settlement by a judicial tribunal 
of any question of public morals, 





venomous intensity of hatred has been aroused by the new 
policy of toleration. We are as yet without full details of 
this disastrous event, the consequences of which may be 
among the most remarkable that Spain has ever known; 
but it is clear that the act was perpetrated, not only by 
priestly partisans, but by ecclesiastics themselves, in an out- 
break of uncontrollable fanaticism and rage. The Governor 
was proceeding, according to the orders of the Government, 
to make an inventory of the books, jewels, and works of 
art in the cathedral, which, it seems, are to be henceforth 


_ regarded as national property. While in this task, 
. beees set upon by a mob of priests, and murdered on the 
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spot; though whether the scene of the crime was the | 
int@rior of the cathedral, or the cloisters, is variously | 


reported. In either case, the assassination was perpetrated 
on consecrated ground, and the inspector of police was 
wounded at the same time. Several arrests have been made, 
amounting, it is alleged, to upwards of seventy individuals, 
and including the Dean and several canons of the Chapter. 
A state of siege has been proclaimed at Burgos, and the 
people of Madrid are excited in the highest degree by the 
terrible fact. At the same time, the refusal of the Pope to 
recognise the Spanish Envoy has added still more fuel to 
the fire. The policy of the Roman Court towards the new 
Government of Spain is very naturally regarded as an insult 
to the nation; and on Tuesday evening a dense crowd 


l the pal f the Papal Nuncio in Madrid, | 
oy und rameg heed auorde his gleabeagge Seager endl fancy to be the battle of the Lord. If circumstances of birth, 


| position, and education could have suppressed this natural 


and tore down and burnt the Papal arms. They then 
demanded of the Minister of Public Worship the immediate 
removal of the Nuncio, and were only appeased by being 
assured that the Government had suppressed the salary paid 
by Spain to that functionary, and had withdrawn the powers 
granted to him by former Governments, The Catholic party 
have overshot their mark, and the servants of the Pope 
have contrived to bring his dominion in Spain into, greater 
danger than could have been conceived possible a month 
ago. Prone as they are to regard all that proceeds 
from Rome as of divine origin and sanction, Spaniards 
cannot forget the natural feelings of humanity. The 
Church has stooped to murder as a means of supporting 
its authority, and of stifling the progress of the age ; and 
the Spanish nation is nerving itself to resist what threatens 
to become a clerical reign of terror. The blood of the Civil 
Governor of Burgos may be fruitfulin great results, It has 
already created a breach between Spain and Rome, which 
time is more likely to widen than to heal. It has shattered 
the power of the Papal Nuncio at Madrid, It has made the 
people abhor and trample on symbols which but recently 
they venerated. It has forced them to associate the 
dominion of Rome with the defiance of the national wishes, 
with rebellion against the laws, with anarchy, and with 
blood. It may presently suggest to them a doubt as to the 
infallibility and unfailing holiness of a system which bears 
such fruits, and acts with such unscrupulous instruments to 
such disastrous ends, 

That the clerical party in Spain, however, is yet very 
strong, is only too certain. On the eve of the Burgos 


Spain :— 


| 


ERNEST JONES. 
| gether JONES, whose sudden and unexpected death 


has caused regret even in circles where his political’ 
opinions are ordinarily tabooed, was not only in himself a 
remarkable man, but was also representative of a class of 


' men who seldom fail to make their mark on contemporary 








“If the decrce which permits a Protestant church to be erected | 
iu Madrid be ce: tain, it will bo difficult to find persons to construct | 


it. And if they try it, we shall see of what the Spavish peoplo are 
capable when «ff-nded in their religions unity! .... These same 


Protestants, «!i the time they are building one of their churcher, 


will bave reason to fear that its duration wili be but temporary. 
If ia Spuin there are to be found Spaniards sufficiently advanced 
in impiety to throw down churchea consecrated to the Catholic 
religion—Aportolicol aud Kowan—and the only true one, can wo 
not affirm that there will not be wanting some who will be evffi- 
oiently fervent in their faith to destroy the Church which, on the 
Yih of November, 1868, the Minister Romero Ortiz permitted to be 
dedicated to heresy.” 


According to the Regeneracion, women will pull down the 
Protestant Church, if men cannot be found to do it; and 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Valladolid has spoken in much 
the same strain in a pastoral which has been read from the 
pulpits. The Government, says the pastoral, has the 
“criminal intent” of planting in the soil of Spain the 
thing called religious liberty, which consists of wishing to 
bring into that country “all the false religions in the world, 
which are enemies of the only true one there can be.” In 
support of this heinous design, says the Archbishop, no 
law can be quoted, “There exists only an official pro- 
gramme of the revolution, in which, unfortunately, religious 
liberty forms a part, to which, as was natural to happen, the 
partisans of this liberty desired to give the widest extension, 
and to couvert it into the most ample one they call freedom 
of worship.” No doubt the Archbishop is quite right in 
saying that there is no law in Spain permitting religious 
freedom to the people; the priest-ridden Governments of 
the country hitherto have taken care of that. But a revo- 
lution is a law unto itself ; and the Provisional Government 
has taken its stand on the right of men to be their own 
judges in matters of faith and reason. The assassination at 
Burgos will only coufirm them in their resolve to establish 
that right on foundations eternal us itself. 


_ the sphere of accomplished facts. 


history. He was one of those enthusiasts whose disinterested 
aspirations seldom, if ever, submit to the necessary limits of 
immediate expediency. He believed in first principles. He 
regarded compromise as asin ; and was by nature a Reformer 
whose dreams were to him as realities. He had, in short, 
the prophetic spirit—the spirit which, at all times, moves a 
select number of men to rise up against the preponderating 
masses of current custom or prejudice, and fight what they 


tendency, surely Ernest Jones, brought up as we know him 
to have been, would never have become aChartist. His 
father was a major in the most Conservative of professions, 
and was also equerry to the late Duke of Cumberland, who 
was afterwards Ernest I., King of Hanover. This monarch 
was young Jones’s godfather, after whom he was named. 


| Ernest Jones was born and brought up in Germany, 


under these courtly auspices, with a Tory father, in a 
country where paternal control is almost absolute. But 
the revolutionary spirit developed itself in him when 
he was only eleven years of age—when he was found to 
have run off one day, with a bundle under his arm, in order 
to help the Poles. He was educated at the aristocratic 
College of St. Michael, Liineberg; he was brought to 
England by Major Jones, and presented by the late Duke 
of Beaufort to the Queen ; he married a young lady whose 
father and uncle were the heads of two old Tory fawilies ; 
and, in spite of all these influences, he remained a “ philo- 
sophie Radical,” convinced that his theories were for his 
country’s good, certain that they were feasible and possible, 
and determined to do what he could to translate them to 
He was one of those 
men who regard themselves as but instruments, and their 
political belief as the supreme good, to secure which they 
must perforce surrender themselves. Ernest Jones sur- 
rendered much. He made such sacrifices of actual money 
and possible chances as cannot be mentioned without im- 
pertinent revelations of the private Listory of his life. But 


tragedy, the second number of the Jglesia, a new clerical | that he was a man of singularly jure aim, of the loftiest 
paper, thus wrote on the subject of religious liberty in | idealisms, which no amount of rough experience could 


destroy, is admitted, and has always been admitted by his 
bitterest enemies in the political arena. 

There is something very beautiful in these times in the 
spectacle of a man who is gifted with this perfect faith in 


_ his convictions, who is ready to sacrifice worldly wealth 
for his belief, and who actually believes that society cares 


| for, or will ever be ruled by, first principles. 


It was im- 
possible not to be amused by the undoubted earnestness 


_ with which Ernest Jones and Professor Blackie fought with 





each other about matters which it was apparent were prac- 
tically valueless. Democracy will not come a bit the 
quicker nor a bit the slower because two learned, witty, 
courteous, and rather eccentric gentlemen stand up in a 
public hall and demonstrate abstract theories of human 
right. But the man of first principles is, fur all that, a 
splendid apparition among the whirl and dust of our ordi- 
nary affairs. If he cannot convince us, or help us to a practical 
end, he can at least offer us an example of self-devotion 
and heroic fortitude. The chances are, indeed, that he is 
rather in the way of practical results. Would not Mazzini, 
at this moment, be the worst counsellor for young Italy to 
turn to? Were not the divine enthusiams of Garibaldi 
nearly bringing down upon the country he helped to build 
up the disgrace of a French protectorate? Would Hungary 
ever have been the leading power in Austria—would duaiism 
ever have been achieved—if Kossuth had been allowed 
to rule the public feeling of the hour in which Baron Beust’s 
proposals were first considered? But the value of the 
enthusiast is not to be underrated because his aims are 
impracticable. He, at all events, raises a certain standard, 
which at times lifts the eyes of men from petty and imme- 
diate results. He has also the great faculty of anticipation, 
which gives many a noble movement its initiative. 

Mr. Jones was a vigorous Chartist, when Chartism seemed 
a sort of gospel for the enthusiastic Liberal. That time 
soon passed away; and the reaction which followed fell 
upon Ernest Jones while he lay in prison, whither he had 
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been sent for uttering a speech which was thought, in the ex- 
aggerated apprehension of the period, to be seditious. After 
he left prison, his altered political aims were taken as evi- 
dence that imprisonment had frightened him into a modified 
apostacy. The charge was grounded on a mistake. The 
five points of the Charter were to Ernest Jones, as to all 
the intellectual men associated with him, only a means. His 
abstract principles of political equality and the like saw in 
the Chartist programme a certain approximation, but no 
finality ; and when this approximation was not only refused, 
but proved to be unattainable and not likely to secure the real 
purposes of political liberty, he gave them up. But not the 
less did he maintain to the last his incorruptible belief in 
the abstract virtues of a pure democracy, and similar opinions 
which were always at the root of his political action. He 
would not have recognised the five points of the Charter as 
a final compromise ; nor was there anything in the current 
creed of advanced Liberalism which he could have regarded 
as a finality. But his efforts, working towards an ideal aim, 
might have been valuable in the production of immediate 
practical results, had he been permitted to take his seat in 
the Reformed Parliament. Over seven thousand of the 
Manchester electors had just recorded their confidence in 
him, when he was removed from the scene of possible labour, 
with the majority of his dreams unfulfilled. 








THE “TELEGRAPH” IN THE SADDLE. 


HE Daily Telegraph, with that genial audacity which 
distinguishes our contemporary, has turned one of its 
hacks into a hunter, and this curious animal, following 
the example of another historical quadruped, has lifted up its 
voice and described its sensations. They are very peculiar. 
Indeed, there is a touch of pathos in the account which the 
“special commissioner” gives of his performances; for one 
recognises in the hectic gaiety of the disjointed sentences that 
struggle for ease and familiarity which a painful nervousness 
invariably occasions. The hack is evidently ill at ease. He 
hopes the thoroughbreds will not wholly disclaim his acquaint- 
ance. He fears there linger about him traces of cab-shafts 
and Fleet-street. However, we will venture to give a brief 
summary of his experiences, quoting as much as is possible of 
that ornate phraseology which is beloved by the largest 
circulation in the world. 

“We were dining at a club; we got retrospective over the 
second bottle of claret, and one of the party said, ‘ Let’s go 
hunting again. Be a bore, I dare say; but then everything is 
a bore.’” The world is thus permitted to know that when 
the literary gentlemen of the Telegraph dine at a club they 
drink claret and vote everything a bore—just like their 
betters. The world will also catch up the full significance of 
the word “again.” They had hunted before, clearly. The 
literary gentleman and his friends now sent off “for many 
hacks, and more hunters, and to the station for a reserved 
carriage.” It may be impertinent of us to offer the remark ; 
but common-sense points out that when the effect of a little 
claret on a “special commissioner ” is to make him order many 
hacks, more hunters, and a reserved carriage, he ought to 
restrict himself to his accustomed beverage. In the reserved 
carriage the commissioner again becomes retrospective, and 
contrasts the impedimenta of modern travelling with the 
“tight great-coat and sixpennyworth of straw,” which used to 
be the sole requirements of his journeyings. Here occurs a 
dark suggestion. There are hawkers who go about the 
country vending prohibited books under cover of selling straw 
—* Buy a pennyworth of straw, and I'll give you a book into 
the bargain.” Surely the commissioner—but no! we cannot 
believe it. That profession does not enable a man to travel in 
a reserved carriage. Once out of this carriage, the commis- 
sioner seems to get a little dazed—whether from the effect of the 
second bottle of claret, or the novelty of the method of travelling, 
we do not pretend to say. When he gets out and opens his 
eyes, lo! heisin a strange land. ‘The costume of the country 
is a scarlet coat, buckskin breeches, top-boots, and spurs. If 
you slept in the latter gear nobody would be astonished,” &c, 
Of course, when the commissioner says “you,” he means 
himself; and probably nobody would be astonished to find him 
asleep in his spurs—especially after he had “ got retrospective 
over the second bottle of claret.” 

Arrived at the meet, the commissioner again becomes retro- 
spective. He consults his “ mind’s eye”—perhaps to escape 
from the quizzing of his fellow-sportsmen. “I see again,” he 
remarks plaintively, “a meet at Barnwell some twenty y 


ago, and, in my mind’s eye, the field andthe fences. Both are 
changed, and, let us hope, improved.” Let us hope so, cer- 
tainly; but is it the field and the fences, or the mind and the 
eye, that the commissioner hopes are improved? Rockingham 
Castle is also fixed in the mental vision of the commissioner, 
and “ the superior cropper which a visitor and relation to the 
castle family had when, going twenty miles an hour, his horse 
put his foot in a rabbit-hole.” Does the reader catch 
the hint? Who was the visitor and relation to the castle 
family ? Must the commissioner be more explicit? Modesty 
forbids; and so he passes on. Rather, he rushes on; for 
presently the pack are in full cry, and the commissioner becomes 
excited. “Ah! confound it,” he cries, “there is still the very 
fence I remember—not changed a twig; two ditches, and very 
scratchy. Well over, by luck though, and a parson and a 
eaptain down.” How glibly he catches the phrases, and uses 
them as if he had never studied the sporting sketches in Punch ! 
“ A parson and a captain down” sounds quite real, and will 
doubtless impress the gentle clerk who, on the top of an 
Islington ‘bus, reads, with awe and admiration, the exploits of 
this Nimrod upon Rosinante. How flattered, too, must that 
young man be when he is addressed by the commissioner as “a 
friend and brother sportsman”! “ If you know the country, my 
friend and brother sportsman, you will revel in the run; if you 
do not know it, you would if you did.” This is touching—but 
ungrammatical. 

“ We never dwelt in a wood,” says the special commissioner, 
sadly. It is almost comforting to know that there is something 
which a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has not done; 
although we should have thought, from certain indications in 
our contemporary’s columns, that St. John’s Wood was not 
wholly an unknown region to the various special commis- 
sioners of that charming paper. Doubtless, the omission 
will soon be remedied, and we shall have “A Month in 
Ardennes, by a Commissioner of Woods and Forests,” begin- 
ning with a sketch of arboriculture among the Druids, and 
ending with a sentimental reference to the tree in Cheapside, 
which is somewhat nearer home. “We never dwelt in a 
wood, but we skirted, while galloping on grass and jumping 
enough to satisfy a glutton, all those fine forest remains of 
Oundle and Baggin, the Dean Woods.” Still the wild chase 
goes on; the commissioner skirting and galloping the while, 
flying over fences, bursting through thickets, and generally 
making a hero of himself. “Some don’t seem to want much 
more. By Actwon! the fox don’t.” That the fox do not want 
much more is welcome news to the commissioner, who is in at 
the death, and takes to his sandwiches and sherry quite as if 
he were used to the whole performance. Unfortunately, he 
omits at this opportune moment to become retrospective. Why 
does not he sadly recall the many runs he has had—in the 
Strand; the many old friends with whom he used to consume 
sandwiches and sherry—in the neighbourhood of Hampstead 
Heath. However, we cannot but congratulate the commis- 
sioner on his very remarkable histrionic ability. His assump- 
tion of the character is painstaking and creditable; and we 
must regard as a trick of high art the use of those in- 
coherences of expression which are peculiar to the real hunting 
man. The commissioner has had to struggle with difficulties, 
He never dwelt in a wood, and probably would be more at 
home in the Haymarket. But, to use his own language, if he 
does not know hunting, he would if he did. 








THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM. 


GENTLEMAN named “R. B. Holt” recently published 

a poem entitled “ Elfrida,” in which he describes himself 

on the title-page as author of “ Kynwith,” &. “ Kynwith” 

was unfavourably noticed in the Lonpoy Review, and in a 

dedicatory letter, which Mr. Holt calls an “ Introduction,” he 

quotes the opinion of this paper along with those of several 

others, for no apparent purpose but that of emphasizing, in his 

own behalf, the old complaint of mediocrity, that critics dis- 
agree. This is what Mr, Holt says :— 


“€ Some months ago I published ‘ Kynwith’ at your suggestion, and 
if amusement were all one expected to derive from criticism, I have 
certainly had no lack of it; but I look in vain for the proximate 

of opinion from which I hoped to obtain valuable hints as to the 

of my work, and the expediency of further efforts. Looking over the 
reviews, I find the Athencum awarding me ‘considerable power of 
word painting, some senee of hnmour, and much careful study of good 
models in verse ;’ while the Imperial seys, ‘both thought and lan- 


guage are as — as possible. 
“ The Art Journal ‘could select paseages that would do no disoredit 
to avy author living or dead ;’ and the Observer considers that as 6 
‘ 





|-whole ‘ Kynwith’ ‘ will bear favourable comparison with most of the 
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works of poetry of the present day, and will prove pleasant and agree- 
able reading;’ but the London considers ‘the writer's powers of 
very average quality, and of the tale it is not necessary to give any 
account.’ } 

“The Daily News, crediting me with thoughtful care, poetic feeling, 
and cultivated taste, would have liked more details ‘of the conflict 
between natural longings and the sense of religious obligations self- 
imposed ;’ while the Guardian, after lauding Mr. Browning as an 
obscure but forcible writer, who might be capable of depicting mental 
difficulties, considers ‘ that Mr. Holt, in endeavouring by the help of 
verse to leap across centuries, has conveyed no impression but that of 
profound unreality.’ ie 

“ The Pall Mall, in a long article almost paternal in spirit, points 
out defects of composition that I hope to remedy, but if the writer 
really considers that deep religions speculations were not rife in the 
ninth century, I can only refer him to the histories of that time as my 
defence. 

* It is useless to multiply instances of critical disagreement; no two 

rs agree about the merits of my book, so I have decided to gratify 
kindly writer in the Worcester Jowrnal, who ‘ has no fault to find 

with the author of “ Kynwith ”—and will be glad to hear that he has 
another volame in the press,’ ”’ 


Mr. Holt’s new work is of no such consequence that any- 
thing of his should be considered as affording a crucial test 
of the value of casual criticism in general, but since he quotes 
our opinion (though by the bye the review of his 
former book was not written by the present writer), we may 
not inappropriately make his preface the subject of a few 
observations. 

First, then, if Mr. Holt will look again at the phraseology 
of the reviews he partly reproduces, he will find that, even 
where it appears favourable, it is evasive. With the exception 
of the Art Journal, there is not one of the authorities quoted 
which says the one only decisive word which a writer of verse 
wants to hear. When he sends out his volume, the question 
he may be supposed to ask is a short but momentous one,—Is 
this poetry? If he publishes in this spirit, it is impossible 
that a man should be led by the nose by reviewing common- 
places which are kept ready on hand for the purpose of making 
a little smootherthat arduousand unpleasant portion ofreviewing 
duties which applies to verse that is below mediocrity. The 
Observer considers that as a whole ‘Kynwith’ will bear 
favourable comparison with most of the works of poetry of the 
present day.” Is this praise for a book of verse? “ And 
will prove pleasant and agreeable reading.” Does Mr. Holt 
care for the opinion, on such a difficult topic as poetry, of a 
reviewer who makes copy, by piling the word “ agreeable ” upon 
the word “pleasant”? But take the Art Journal, which, “could 
select passages that would do no diseredit to any author, living 
or dead.” Can any sane man who aspires to write poetry care 
for extravagances of that kind about a first volume of no par- 
ticular pretension? The mere employment of stock phrases 
such as these shows that the reviewer who holds the pen is 
unfit for his task. 

For casual words of praise from pens employed upon journals 
of good critical repute it is impossible to account. But there 
is clearly an illusion in speaking as if the Atheneum or the 
Pall Mall Gazette, or any other such journal, were an entity. 
Every considerable journal has a large and mixed staff, and it 
must sometimes happen, however able and careful the editor 
may be, that a book will get into the hands of a reviewer who 
has no special qualification for his task. Hence apparent 
anomalies. Within a week we have seen in high-class journals 
gross mistakes—in two cases the intention or argument of the 
book or the article was as much misstated as if we were to 
affirm that “ Elfrida” was written in blank verse and related 
to events which took place in the eighteenth century. But 
who wonders at casual mistakes like these? The wonder is 
aq they are not more numerous than they can be shown 

e. 

The subject really involves much that is amusing, and we cannot 
resist the temptation to quotethe strangest exhibitionof reviewing 
inconsistency we ever saw, partly because it is laughable, and 
partly for the sake of a word of comment. In a little book 
called “ The Art-Idea,” Mr. James Jackson Jarves, an American 
gentleman, who has acquired some reputation in England as 
an art-critic, exhibits in parallel columns a few specimens 


of what he terms “ see-sawing criticism” on his former 
volume ;— 


“A deadly foe to cant and “An ontpouring of sarcasm, 
ug, very peculiar, fascinat- ridicule, bile, and spleen against 
me. and well written.”—Boston Christianity.”— Puritan Recorder. 


“A great deal of true *Tll-concealed dislike of Evan- 
ete povaee hese ent gelical Christianity, without avy 
manly spiri c apie lity.” — Christi 
and yet forcible language.” — > 4 a ——<— 
Courier and Enquirer. 





“A book likely to make men 
think, as it is full of thought. An 
earnest, loving spirit, indepen- 
dent, hardy, sometimes defiant 
thinker, though ever expressing 
himself after the manner of gen- 
tlemen and Christianity.” — Boston 
Traveller. 


“Chronicling in a wild but 
beautifal form a great amount of 
spiritual and personal experience.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“It contains some noble tri- 
butes to Christianity, especially 
where the author speaks of his 
mother, whose piety seems almost 
to persuade him to be a Chris- 
tian.””— Christian Advocate, Nash- 
ville. 

** A collection of scenes through 
all of which there runs a golden 
thread, holding in continuity many 
a philosophic truth and gem of 
thought. It must be read to be 
appreciated.” — Worcester Palla- 
dwm, 

** It cleaves to the core the silly 
themes and absurdities of a certain 
class of bigots.” —Northwest Home 
Journal. 


* After we had begun the book, 
we could not well put it down till 
it was finished, such new, rich 
veins of thought constantly opened 
up before us.”—Providence Jowr- 
nal. 


The ‘Confessions’ have a more 
central and artistic unity than if 
they were an exact literal record 
of external events. Fall of sug- 
gestive statements, and may be 
truly said to be alive.” —Christian 
Examiner, Boston. 


“Tt is unique ; but it thinks the 
reader’s thoughts and makes the 
reader’s confessions. Full of com- 
mon truths and healthy aphorisms, 
which make one merry as well as 
vigorous. Its moral reflections 
have a profundity at which we 
pause to think; and anon their 
elasticity buoys us into the regions 
of airy speculation.”—Life Illus- 
trated, New York. 


“ Leavened with no reverence 
for things human or divine. A 
confirmed trifler, like Voltaire.”— 
Christian Watehman. 


“Tt betrays idosyncracies of 
character not of a healthful type, 
tinctured with Theodore-Parker- 
ism. Objectionable and offensive.” 
—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“The writing of a man who, 
from disease or breeding, or other 
sad fortune, does not know the 
sex of the mother that bore him.” 
—Monthly Religious Magazine. 


‘* As worthless book as it has 
been our duty often to pronounce 
upon.” — Philadelphia Presbyte- 
rian. 


“A strange medley of queer 
fancies, doubtfal and abominable 
theology, and transcendental va- 
garies.”’ — Boston Congregation- 
alist. 


**To publish such a book is un- 
pardonable in an author. Of his 
infamy we are ashamed.”—Hono- 
lulu Friend. 


* A very eccentric book, full of 
odd ideas and expressions.”— 
Lutheran Observer. 


‘Mr. Jarves has made a mis- 
take in this book, which he will 
himself regret that he has pub- 
lished. His peculiar talent lends 
a charm to all that he writes, and 
the volame abounds in those deli- 
cate and effective touches which 
characterize all his productions. 
But it is a grand error neverthe- 
leas.””"—Harper’s Weekly. 


Now, some of these specimens are ridiculous enough, but 





it is obvious that, until we come to Harper’s Weekly, we 
are in a region of utterly incompetent criticism, which is in 
every case biased by the theological opinions of the critic, 
Even in able critical journals in England we may note, almost 
every week, the influence of a bias, philosophical or religious, 
in moulding the terms of reviews. If there is any case in which 
a reviewer ought to allow handsomely the merit of a writer 
whose work is before him, it is that in which he and the author 
are at daggers-drawn upon some debateable question. Practi- 
cally, this is not very much borne in mind. But the point to 
be noticed is that the fact in no final way discredits the 
authority of criticism : because outsiders can allow for the bias. 

Reviewers of poetry may be divided into four classes: the 
utterly incompetent, the mere hodmen (not to use the offensive 
word hack, though hodmen is not pretty) of literature, who are 
simply useful in the ordinary work of journalism; those who 
are moderately competent, knowing very bad work when they 
see it, and having just sense enough to follow the guidance of 
their betters, with some genuine feeling that they are themselves 
rather poor judges; that much more competent class—the most 
numerous of all—who can tell gold when they see it, but can- 
not tell mosaic metal if wrought into patterns similar to those 
of the gold; lastly, the class who may be said really and 
always to know poetry when they see it, and to be able to 
determine approximately its rank, This must necessarily be 
a limited class, and its verdicts are always liable to err 
less or more; but it rarely commits itself to a total mistake in 
judging of the quality of verse, If Mr. Holt’s “ Elfrida” 


were submitted to a jury of such critics as Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and a few 
others, Mr. Holt would discover that, wide as.are the differences 


between these writers, there would be a unanimous verdict 
aguinst him. 
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Now what is that characteristic of critics like these which 
gives us, which ought to give us confidence in them? It is, in 
a word, their catholicity. We find, by repeated experiment, 
that their eyes are open to merit of any order. They would 
agree in enjoying Sir Walter Scott, Crabbe, Byron, Moore, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, and 
William Morris. They would, we believe, without exception, 
agree in refusing poetic genius to Lord Lytton. Idiosynerasies 
would crop out here and there in a very varied discussion of 
the merits of these writers; but they would all acknowledge 
that, on the whole, they saw eye to eye, and were unanimous 
in the grounds of their decisions.. For ourselves, the Lonpon 
REVIEW appears, by one pen, to have condemned Mr. Holt’s 
previous poem, and now, by another pen, it can do no other than 
condemn “ Elfrida.” We agree with the Imperial, that “ both 
thought and language are as prosaic as possible,” but we will 
afford our readers an opportunity of forming their own opinions. 
The volume contains about 220 pages. To insure fairness, as 
it now lies on our desk, we will open it at p. 20 and p. 140, 
and we have written down these figures before’opening the 
volume, for the purpose of making the extracts. From p. 20 
we will take the first six lines :— 


** So that if man should of her son complain, 
The faithfal deemed them impious and profane ; 
While Dunstan, far too holy to resent, 
Only their names with prayers for sinners blent ; 
Wore coarser garments, fasted somewhat more, 
And perhaps became less cleanly than before.” 


From p. 140, the first nine lines :-— 


** With pomp they buried Edgar, near the spot 
Where Arthur lay and Launc’lot came to blot 

His life-sin by repentance. Many days 

The shrine was thronged, for braving Mendip ways 
Came pious folk by thousands. Men displayed 
Their spirits’ grief, by gifts devotion laid 

On blessed Mary’s altar, till ’twasthought 

The creature dead more wealth and honour bronght 
Than did the living monarch.” 


We might well leave these passages to justify the previous 
verdict of the Lonpon Review; but there is room for a word 
or two besides. If Mr. Holt should cite either Pope or Words- 
worth, and allege the differences of opinion that arose concerning 
them, the answer is ready. The critical discussion upon both 
arose at a period of transition; and the questions upon which 


clature or of method. 
Pope the title poet did not deny his capacity—it was a 
question of words. If you had pressed Jeffrey, at the time of 
his utmost severity to Wordsworth, does anybody suppose he 
would have refused to admit that Wordsworth was a man of 
fine powers, and that, whatever mistakes of method he made, 
the “consecration and the gleam” were on his verse? In 
Mr. Holt’s verse there are none of the qualities of poetry, and 
we should be glad to hope that a gentleman of so much intel- 
ligence had abandoned the pursuit, and turned his attention to 
some other,—perhaps history,—in which he might be useful 
and respected. Respected as a poet he never will be, even 
if he goes on writing verse all his lifetime. 





== 





GENTLEMEN POACHERS. 


HOSE who preserve game know well enough that they 
have not only to guard against the depredations of pole- 

cats, magpies, and poachers by profession, but that they must 
also provide for the illicit ineurzions of unconscionable amateurs 
who have a passion for breaking bounds. In covers where the 
game is as strictly looked after as the stock of the farmyard, 
where the whole estate is converted into breeding-grounds for 
birds watched by a vigilant army of keepers, the gentleman 
poacher does not flourish. The conditions are too severe for 
him, and his occupation would be attended with so much risk 
that the pursuit of it would be entirely destitute of enjoyment. 
There are, however, numbers of men with small possessions 
who cultivate a few coveys of partridges for their own special 
shooting. They nurse these, so to speak, until the due season 
arrives. Previous to it, perhaps, they break in a dog or so 
over them, so that in every way they get as much amusement 
out of their forty or fifty brace as the nobleman manages to 
procure when he slaughters hecatombs of pheasants, To such 
as these the gentleman poacher is a rueful nuisance, an unmi- 
tigated evil. He generally belongs to the class which he 
afflicts, so that it is exceedingly difficult to hand him over to 
the police or send him to gaol. The chances are that he is a 
neighbour, and may even be able to exchange a day’s shooting 








- cation. 


with you. His land adjoins, and when he has bagged every- 
thing on it there is no one more liberal to his friends in this 
respect than the gentleman poacher. Asa rule, however, he 
tries to exhaust your turnips and stubbles first. He reserves 
his own quarters for a final bon bouche, but it pleases him 
mightily to think while on his legitimate beat that he has left 
your quarters as barren of game as Hampstead Heath. His 
plans and dodges are infinite. You give him one day’s shoot- 
ing; you have occasion to go to town some time after; he 
sneaks in on the skirts of the mangolds where your pet fourteen 
are to be found at a certain hour, and the fourteen are reduced 
to ten. He is not above asking your wife for permission in 
your absence. She of course knows nothing of the inveterate 
dishonesty of the genteel poacher, who may be a very excellent 
fellow in every respect but the one. He calls at the house, and 
is invited to luncheon when his sport is over. At dinner 
you are casually informed that Mr. Potshot had some capital 
shooting in the course of the day, and had left a brace out of 
the seven he took off with him as a contribution to your larder. 
You curse Potshot from the bottom of your heart; but what 
can you say to the lady, who, with the sweet amiability of her 
sex, bestows a pleasure on another which costs her nothing to 
give, and the value of which she does not estimate because she 
cannot share in it P 

The gentleman poacher as a rule only takes liberties with the 
goods of his friends. This is indeed what renders him so dah- 
gerous and irrepressible; you can scarce think of setting a 
keeper to watch a man who dines at your table once a week; 
though, if the keeper caught. him and hamstrung him on 
certain occasions, the accident: would not whiten your hair. 
He is, as a rule, a capital shot, and has an unerring instinct 
for discovering the locality of game. If a rare bird, rare for 
the place, is heard of about, he it is who is always up in the morn- 
ing before any one else to appropriate the visitor. Rise as early 
as you can to have the start of him, he seems to have been up 
all night; you find him ready gaitered and fully equipped, after 
having beaten the meadow or marsh which was common to you 
both, and from which you hoped to have picked an odd snipe 
or teal. In open countries the gentleman poacher is simply 
a plague and an abomination to a sportsman, It may appear 
paradoxical to state that there could be a poacher in an 
open country, but we do not limit the word to a strict signifi- 
The glutton who shoots wherever, whenever, and as 


| many birds as he can, is a poacher and a great deal worse. In 





decisive differences of opinion arose were questions of nomen- | Ireland for instance there are still large quantities of waste 
Those who most strenuously denied to | bog land and mountain, over which the owners exercise no 


vigilance, and where they permit the gunner to roam entirely 
at his own will and discretion. There is always sure to be a 
gentleman poacher in this district. He is a man of slight 
means, of desperate idle industry, of overwhelming assurance. 
He regards the place as his own, and resents your intrusion 
with something like the hatred of a Red Indian against the 
trespasser on his hunting grounds. He is as fond of whisky 
as the noble savage, and regards you as the poacher. 
He will cross your route in the course of a day, spoiling your 
circuit completely by anticipating your way home. He will 
even be malignant enough to fire at an imaginary bird when 
you are stealing on a stand of plover. He will instruct the 
country louts, who all admire him, to put you constantly on 
the wrong scent and on false tracks. 

The gentleman poacher has the organ of greed as strongly 
developed in his head as.a miser. Birds are to him as guineas 
are to the skinflint. He will count them and gloat overthem, not 
from gastronomic or commercial impulses, but from a morbid, 
indescribable sentiment which has no connection with selling 
or eating the products of his industry. He always keeps a 
game book in which he scores the result of each day’s foray. 
His own birds are, as we have noted, dear to him, but-he loves 
his neighbour's, if possible, more than his own. Nor can he 
keep his hand from violating the most natural and ordinary 
restrictions upon sport. The almanac will not deter him 
from going upon unhallowed ventures with his gun. Shots 
are heard at an hour when no one is abroad; when the life of 
the country begins there is a covey thiuned, and the perpetrator 
is quietly at breakfast. This personage, by an extraordinary 
chance, is always to be found shooting (in his own grounds in 
your vicinity) the day you have choson for your amusement. 
He is singularly unfortunate in driving up his birds on\such an 
occasion; if you drive up yours you may consider yourself 
unfortunate also if they fly in our friend’s direction. He 
probably anticipates the foaming rage into which you work 
yourself, and sends a few brace, with his compliments, to the 
house during the evening, thus adding insult to injury, or, to 
paraphrase Byron’s simile, winging his shaft with feathers 
taken from your own birds, The law, as we mentioned, is 
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useless as a medium for the suppression of the gentleman 

her. He subsists by the toleration of the community, and 
by the fact that his neighbours are almost as bad as himself. 
We have kept back this hint for the last, but the truth is that 
there are many neighbourhoods in which there is no honour 
whatever amongst sportsmen, and so little sense of it is 
there that constant violations produce the most hardened 
consciences in this particular. It is regarded in the light of 
a practical joke to covet and bag your neighbour’s birds if you 
can; and there is no doubt that this is a capital joke—for the 
perpetrator. He presents you on some future occasion with 
a retort in kind. However, these demoralized parishes are 
not many, and the gentleman poacher is to be found as uni- 
versally as the British sparrow. He often has but the one 
amiable weakness, and may be in other particulars well worth 
cultivating. He is sure to have innumerable stories of his 
hair-breadth ’scapes from keepers, of his conviction for trespass 
(for he sometimes is pulled up, but is always let off with a small 
fine), of the wonderful dogs he has reared, shots he has made, 
and all the rest of it. The best thing to be done With him is 
to quarrel with him viciously, or to be as friendly as ever you 
can. In the first instance you may threaten him with pains 
. and penalties, but this renders you unpopular; in the next, you 
will be subjected to the inconveniences of his visits, but you 
may possibly disarm him by extreme patience and good temper. 
A friend of the writer’s once enjoyed the permanent society of 
a neighbour given to poaching. He went to him early in the 
season and said, “ Now, Mr. Potshot, there are twelve birds in 
, eight in ;’ and so on, going through the list of 
coveys he could count on. “ You may go in at once and shoot 
so many out of each, but leave me the rest in peace.” The 
contract was made, and, of course, broken. The gentleman 
poacher is as incorrigible as the dipsomaniac or the amateur 
actor. You cannot cure him, and you must only endure him, 
like so many other ills of humanity which are said to be bless- 
ings in disguise. If ever there was a blessing thoroughly 
disguised in the shape of a curse, it is the poacher who recog- 
nises neither law, periods, nor conventionalities, and, but for 
his hospitable virtues, his extinction should precede that of the 
whales with bottle noses, 














NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tur grist-tax agitation in Italy has led to some debates in 
the Chamber, in which the Government was severely criticised. 
Signor Ferrari began by accusing Ministers of violating the 
Constitation ; and, although he afterwards modified this censure, 
he still condemned the mode of levying the tax. To this extent 
his motion was supported by Signor Rattazzi. The Govern- 
ment ultimately accepted a motion of Baron Ricasoli, affirming 
that they had done their duty, and this the Chamber voted by 
207 votes against 157. The House also adopted a resolution 
requesting the Government to institute an inquiry into the 
late disturbances, and to propose such measures as they might 
consider expedient. The country is again quite tranquil, and 
it appears to be generally allowed that the tax, though not 
one of the best, does not press with peculiar hardship on the 
community. 





WE are still waiting for the answer of Greece to the resolu- 
tions of the great Powers in the Turkish affair. Speculation is 
very rife on the subject, and it is affirmed with equal perti- 
nacity by rival parties that Greece will and will not accept the 
views of the Paris diplomatists. Should the former prove to 


be the case, it is pretty certain that the Ministry of M. Bulgaris 
will resign. 





Tue Corporation of the City of London has confiscated £270 
in cash, the property of Mr. Walker, a jeweller, on the grounds 
that the money was found upon a felon. The felon admitted 
that sum was the proceeds of a sale of watches stolen from the 
shop of Mr. Walker. The Corporation claim trifles of this sort 
as one of their privileges. So long as they limited their custom 
to the retention of the cast-off clothes of burglars, nobody would 
care to interfere with the ancient rights of the Corporation in 
this respect, but it is rather too good a joke that a trader’s 
stock should be bagged in such a style simply upon the excuse 
of a medimval prescription. In all probability the fashion was 
set by making the Mayor or Corporation the custodians of 
stolen property pending the claims of owners, or it was most 
likely confined to the assets of criminals condemned to capital 
punishment. It is a little behind the age for the Corporation 
to think that they can with impunity appropriate what is dis- 
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tinctly the money of a citizen, and we trust that if a usage of 
the kind has been established, the flagrant violation of equity 
which Mr. Walker exposes, will have the effect of putting the 
Legislature in motion to get rid of it. 





Tue Statistical Society of Dublin entertained Earl Spencer 
(with statistics) on Saturday last. Most of the speeches on 
the occasion were eminently unpractical, and Earl Spencer, not 
to put his audience out of countenance, spoke very nicely on 
nothing for a reasonable period. A more exciting assemblage 
met in the same city to agitate the release of the Fenian con- 
victs. Mr. Butt spoke with a patriotic fervour which elicited a 
warlike declaration from the crowd, and the Mayor of Cork 
was hailed loudly as the special friend of the nationalists. The 
Dublin petition discloses a few quaint facts touching the organi- 
zation of bribery. Independent electors received £5 for railway 
tickets through a pigeon-hole, a hand being passed to them 
from the aperture. The ballot would be of immense service to 
Ireland. There is one reason for it there in addition to those 
which obtain in England: it would place an absolute check 
upon the influence of the priests. 





At Bewdley, amongst other curious things, we learn that 
the women were employed to scream on the day of the nomina- 
tion. In Ireland, it is not unusual to hire elderly females to 
howl at a funeral; but an election differs from a funeral in 
some essential points. Sir R. Glass’s agent paid the bill for 
the work and labour done by the female contingent; and, 
according to all accounts, the money was well earned. Thus, 
the British rough is not to have a monopoly of shouting; his 
gentle companion must have a share in the amusement. Nor 
is he allowed to consume alone the eleemosynary beer which 
flows in the streets when the privilege of the franchise is to be 
exercised. In most of the petition cases, we read of the vigour 
with which the wives, daughters, and others of the poorer 
classes helped their fathers, husbands, and friends to drink and 
get drunk. 





“Copyine Presses v. Copying Clerks”—this is the aspect 
one of the new economical designs is taking. If a screw and 
a plate of iron can do the work of a young man, the screw and 
the plate of iron are to be employed. The Admiraliy clerks, 
to whom this ukase more particularly refers, say that it is 
hard they should be turned out into the world after subjecting 
themselves to a competitive examination, and doing so under 
the belief that they were to hold their appointments as 
long as they conducted themselves properly. We trust 
that if it be necessary to discharge these gentlemen every- 
thing fitting will be done for them. We suspect that the 
cutting down has begun at the wrong end. A reference to the 
tables in “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” or some such source of infor- 
mation, where the salaries attached to the more important 
situations in the Government offices are noted down in cold 
figures, will suggest plenty of opportunities for the exercise of 
a wise and fruitful economy. 





A LETTER appears in the Pall Mall Gazette calling attention 
to the risks to which Raphael's cartoons are exposed in the 
galleries of South Kensington. They are liable to be destroyed 
by fire in a few moments, and they are also suffering from an 
excess of light, which causes the pigments to fade. On the 
whole, however (taking it for granted that provision should be 
made for their swift removal in case of danger to a place of safety), 
we think it is better that those great works should remain 
where they are, rather than be buried out of sight at Hampton 
Court. We have a beautiful set of pictures locked away at the 
Dulwich Gallery, which might also be displayed to the people. 
There would be room enough for them at South Kensington, 
and no doubt Mr. Cole would easily devise arrangements for 
the purpose. There is something almost pathetic in the com- 
plete isolation of works of art, whose purpose is lost in empty 
rooms, 





Dean Ciose is as bitter against Mr. Mackonochie as he is 
against the smoking of tobacco and horse-racing. He refers to 
the letter written by the latter on the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council as “a criminal document,” 
“ couched in language of intolerable arrogance and indecency,” 
and further calls Mr. Mackonochie a “convicted offender.” 
If we did not know the cause of the controversy, but simply 
accepted the dean’s language literally, we should have sup- 
posed Mr, Mackonochie to be serving his time on the tread- 
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mill. However, we have no doubt Mr. Mackonochie can take 
his own part, and falminate in return ; still, these amateur 
commination services do not read gracefully. 





imprisonment having apparently tended to impart a vigour to 
the style of her affidavits. The famous William does not 
show on this occasion, his place being taken by a solicitor who 
is called upon to answer for himself in the flesh. Rachel 
accuses the lawyer of embezzlement by wholesale, and attributes 
her entire misfortunes to him. Some details of the Bond-street 
commerce peep out in the new matter. 
Madame projected a trip to America to promote her business ; 
but nothing seems to have come of this venture. It is grati- 
fying to learn that the art of enamelling does not interfere with 
the practice of charity as a virtue. 
that the charge for the plaster, paint, and ingredients, and 


| productions of that clever artist there is a morbid atmosphere 


even in the humour of them, which indeed almost hides the 


_ fun with a grim cloud. The sketches to which we refer touched 
| on the use and abuse of tobacco. The first represented a number 


We are informed how | 


| of young men smoking—smoking until their brain-pans (which 


Mapame Racuet has turned up again, her short period of | you could look into) were empty as hollow cocoa-nats— 


smoking until their clothes were limp and loose around the 
skeleton frames on which they seemed to hang as on so many 
pegs. The devil kept the pipe alight and surveyed 
the work with a Mephistophelean grin. This week the 
tobacco-fiend comes in the guise of an angel, or of one 
of those sensuous majestic women whom Mr. Du Maurier 
is so skilled in presenting. At her feet a motley crowd, 


' old and young, maimed, halt, and blind, sit puffing the narcotic 


weed in a kind of eager stupefaction, while the figure in white 


_who is supplying these poor people with a temporary means 


The public are informed | 
 solatrix.” 


laying them on, is one thousand guineas, but that it is the | 


wholesome custom of the artist to present to the poor the 


homage paid by—well by Rachel to virtue, and to a virtue 
which, as we know, covers a multitude of imperfections. The 
dromedaries (all swift ones) who bear that water from a rock 
in the desert of Sahara, of which we heard so much, are not 
altogether engaged in the service of vanity; the precious liquid, 


of forgetting their misery is called “Sancta Nicotina Con- 
In the one case, tobacco is the rich man’s enemy; in 
But we do not think the 


the other, the poor man’s friend. 
To both rich and poor, 


distinction can properly be drawn. 


shillings which lie ornamentally outside the pounds. Here is the | smoking is good or bad just as it is indulged in with 


| moderation or excess. 


This may appear a trite thing to say, 


but the counter-blasters and the pro-blasters never seem to 


| 


| 


bear it in mind. 





Some time ago a woman applied at a police court for an 


when converted into cash, finds its way to the hospitals. At affiliation order upon a servant of the French Ambassador, and 


least Madame Rachel says so, and the statement must be com- 
fortable both to herself and to her clients. 





Ir is proposed to obtain in the coming session of Parliament 
a Royal Commission on Criminal Lunacy. Certainly some 
change is needed. The committee of the Howard Association 
complains that in giving evidence in criminal cases as to the 
insanity of the accused, “ it repeatedly happens that eminent 
medical men are placed in a painful, and occasionally even in a 
ridiculous position, through their cross-examination by counsel ;” 
and the committee appears to consider that this is occasioned 
by the Bar being “utterly ignorant of scientific facts and 
physiological principles.” May not the fault lie with the “mad 
doctors,” who have a hobby, and are only too glad to air it, 
rather than with counsel? There are cases, other than lunacy 
cases, in which eminent members of the medical profession “ are 
placed in a painful, and occasionally even in a ridiculous posi- 
tion,” when in the witness-box. We allude to evidence of 
injury from accident. Toa mind “ utterly ignorant of scien- 
tific facts and physiological principles,” the contradictory 
evidence of the doctors who attempt to prove the plaintiff’s case 
and the doctors who are called for the defendant, appears to 
show either that medical men are simply partisans ready to 
prove anything they are paid to prove, or that their scientific 
and physiological knowledge is of very little value. 





Tue Skating Club in Paris is in full swing. The Empress 
leads the fashion on the ice, but his Majesty is too rheumatic 
to venture on the steels. Our friend of the Daily Telegraph 
has not been idle during the season. He has lately given his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





this week Mrs. Eales, who had been taken in as stillroom-maid at 
the French Embassy, after remaining for a fow days became ill, 
and was obliged to leave for a short time. When she returned 
she was paid for the few days she was employed, and was then 
dismissed. Mr. Tyrwhitt told her she had no remedy—inter- 
national Jaw had settled the matter. ‘“ English servants,” his 
worship remarked, “ ought to avoid engagements with am- 
bassadors.” It is supposed to be derogatory to the represen- 
tative of a foreign country to be subject to English law. We 
trust the French nation are satisfied with the manner in which 
their dignity is being upheld. 





Tur Times gives an account of gold-digging in Sutherland, 
but the yield would seem to be small. Experts, however, declare 
that nuggets might be got by skilled digging. They are pre- 
vented from experimenting by the greed of the people, who rush 
at once to the spots where an old Australian has tried to 
prospect. Gold-seeking is a profitless business at best, and we 
trust that the people will be so sufficiently disillusioned by their 
bad luck as to return to more legitimate and regular employ- 
ment. We have had discoveries of this sort from time to time, 
which have always ended in failures and newspaper paragraphs. 
The Sutherland gold mania will probably wear itself out in a 
similar fashion. 





Ir is reported that the Marquis of Bute is about to be 
received into the priesthood of the Romish Church. Many 


| mothers refuse to be comforted. 


| 
| 


mind to the inner life of the inner chambers of the Empress. | 


He has discovered that when she wants to dress herself she 
rings a bell, and her petticoats are put down through a hole 
in the ceiling, the robes being so disposed that it would seem 
as if one movement sufficed for the entire ceremony of the 
toilette. This is, in its way, one of the most affecting dis- 
coveries made by the Paris correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and demonstrates (if demonstration at this time of the 
day were necessary) the intimate relations that privileged 
individaal enjoys with the greatest personages on the 
Continent. 





Wuute the chill of the frost was still in the Serpentine, two 
swimmers had a match for £10 in that odorous lake. As 
might be expected, one of the foolhardy competitors narrowly 
escaped drowning from cramp, and was fished out of the cold 
and dirty water with much trouble. It is of course impossible 
to prevent people from doing foolish things, but an act of this 
sort appears so nearly connected with insanity, that if the 
swimmer had gone to the bottom and remained there until 
brought up for inquest, the verdict might fairly run in the 
common form—suicide while in a state of unsound mind. 





Two remarkable drawings by Mr. Du Maurier, on the sub- 
ect of smoking, have appeared in Punch, Like most of the 


| 








Consors are now at 93} to 93% for both money and the 
account. ‘There has been a great buoyancy in the market for 
railway shares, and a general advance in prices has set in. 
Foreign securities have been fairly active at improving rates. 
Colonial Goverrment bonds are firm, and a good business has 
been transacted. Bank shares have been inquired for, and a 
brisk business done at average rates. The market for Mining 
shares has been moderately active. Miscellaneous shares are 
without important change. The London directors of the 
Italian Irrigation Company (Cavour Canal) have announced 
that the necessary funds have now been remitted to enable 
them to pay the coupons of the bonds due on the Ist instant, 
but that the other coupons now in arrear will have to be 
capitalized in terms of the concordat whereby the concern has 
been taken out of Bankruptcy. Lists may be obtained at the 
office of the company, and coupons deposited. With reference 
to the Russian Anglo-Dutch Five per Cent. Loan of 1864, 
negotiated through Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., and Messrs. 
Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, it is notified that the annual 
drawing for the sinking fund took place on the 4th inst., when 
there were drawn 554 bonds, representing 554,000f., and 225 
bonds, representing £22,500 sterling. The bonds drawn are to 
be presented for payment between the Ist of April and the lst 
of June next. ‘I'wo more shipments of gold are announced 
from Sydney—the Agnes Rose, with £87,000, and the Martha 
Birnie, with £41,500. These make the total shipments on 
their way to England from Australia £808,500, besides 
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£200,000 coming from New York, so that in all we have over 
£1,000,000 coming forward. It is understood that the arrange- 
ments for a telegraph company, to lay a cable through the Red 
Sea from Suez to Bombay, have been completed, and that the 
prospectus will be shortly issued. The amount to be raised 
from the public will be £550,000, of which a large portion is 
said to have been already subscribed. 





At the meeting of the London Joint-Stock Bank, Mr. Donald 


} 


of the characters is clearly meant to burlesque some of the per- 
formers in contemporary serious plays. Mr. Dewar’s Jacob 
Kidd, for example, is almost a reproduction of the Alsatian brag- 


| gart in the “ King o’ Scots.” Miss Oliver, as Claude Du Val, Miss 


Charlotte Saunders, as a wicked nobleman, and Mr. Danvers, as 


_ the heroine of the piece, are all very comic in their respective ways ; 


and the house-top scene, in which the principal characters are 


| found on the tiles in positions of sensational danger, is a capital 
climax. We cannot let the scenery of this piece go without special 


| mention, 


Larnach in the chair, the report showed a net available profit | 


of £58,592, which, together with £16,408 taken from the 
guarantee fund, was appropriated to the declaration of a divi- 


It is remarkably good—the backgrounds especially, 
which are entirely out of the run of the ordinary hysterical impos- 
sibilities which do duty for distant landscapes. 

The actors and actresses thrown out of employment by the 


_ recent burning of the Prince of Wales’s theatre, Glasgow, are 


dend at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum, being the same as | 


at the corresponding date of last year. The liabilities of the 
bank on deposits and acceptances, which are lumped together, 
are £14,779,010, being an increase of £2,801,679, the paid-up 


is £2,023,462. At the annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of the National Bank, Mr. Albert Ricardo in the chair, 
the report, which showed a net profit on the half-year of 
£71,386, was adopted unanimously. The retiring directors did 
not offer themselves for re-election. After a vote of thanks to 
the chairman the proceedings terminated, and the meeting was 
made special for the purpose of making certain alterations in 
the deed of settlement. The directors of the Birmingham Joint- 
Stock Bank (Limited) have issued their report for the year 
ending 3lst of December last. It states that there has 
been a net profit of £42,160. 7s. 10d., and recommends a 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, carrying forward 
a balance of £1,280. 7s, 10d. to the reserved surplus fund. At 
the meeting of the Lancaster Banking Company a dividend and 
bonus, together equal to 5 per cent. for the year, were declared. 
The report of the London and Provincial Marine Insurance 
Company has been issued. It states that for the past year 
there has been a steady progress and improvement in the 
business. The net premiums during the twelve months, 
after deducting the returns and re-insurances, amount to 
£167,174. 4s. 2d. With these deductions, the settlement of 
all claims upon this and the previons year’s accounts, the 
expenses, and interest paid to the shareholders, there remains 
a balance of £110,470. 8s. 5d. to the credit of income and 
expenditure, in addition to the capital and reserve funds. The 
directors recommend the payment of interest for the half-year 
at.the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. 
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MEMORANDA. 


Ox Monday evening Mr. Robert Buchanan at last appeared 
before a London audience as a reader of his own poems ; and there 
can be no doubt at all about the verdict which that audience—an 
og | select and highly critical one, by the way—returned. 
Mr. Buchanan has a voice sufficiently powerful and sonorous to fill, 
without any obvious effort, such a hall as Hanover-square Rooms ; 
while its capacity for fineness, modulation, and variety of expres- 
sion is decidedly marked. He hasalso the self-possession and ease 
which are indispensable to a reader in public. Gifted with the 
raw materials of elocution, it is not to be wondered at that the 
reader made full use of them in giving effect to a selection from 
those poems, the realistic accessories, the tragic pathos, and pas- 
sionate utterances of which have hitherto been known to us only 
through the medium of the printing-press, Into his readings Mr. 
Buchanan carried the dramatic intensity which characterizes bis 
writings ; and his succeysive pictures of the old schoolmaster, of 
Nell, of the lover of Widow Mysie, and others, gained from his 
interpretation an individuality even more distinct than that which 
matks them as poetic creations. In his Scotch pieces, Mr. 
Buchanan made use of a modified form of Seotch, which at once 
gave a certain quaintness to the character and was also intelligible 
to English ears. But the Scotch do not pronounce “ comely ” 
“ecombly ;" neither was it appropriate to introduce into “The 
Wake of Tim O'Hara” each pronunciations as “bowld” for 
“bold”—a gross vulgarism which an Irish audience would resent 
as abad joke, “Nell,” for example, is not made to say “ Vest- 
minster” for “ Westminster ”—-which would be a precisely equiva- 
lent case, These are merely trifles, however, which did not interfere 





being assisted in a very generous fashion by their more fortunate 
fellows in the other theatres. Ata morning performance given in 
their aid the other day there was recited a poem by one of 
Glasgow’s numerous bards, in which the circumstances of the 
fire were described. The poet, having indicated the main facts 


: | : , Ey h 
capital is £1,200,000, the guarantee fund is £408,285, the | nase a plotures the gathering, in front of the burned 


Government securities held are £1,080,000, and thecashin hand | 


*¢ The artistes and the crowd, 
Who join in sentiment, both deep and lond.” 


We imagined that “sentiments, both deep.and loud,” was a euphe- 
mistic form of describing the expressions made use of by the 
actors over the loss of their property ; but it turned out that the 
sentiments were 


‘Of sorrow for the lessee, and regret 
That thus they part, who have so shortly met.” 


To many of our readers the name of Maurice Jokai, the Hun- 
garian author and journalist—whose attractive novel “The New 
Landlord” was reviewed in these columns in April of last year— 
will be familiar. Jokai has just fought a duel with Francis Pulszky, 
who fancied himself insulted by something which appeared in a 
paper which Jokai edits. The fun of the thing is that both men 
are so near-sighted as to be nearly blind; and no harm having 
come of the duel, it is looked upon as rather a good joke. 

We much regret to observe the announcement of the death of 
Miss Nelly Moore, a young actress of much promise, who was 
always remarkable for the unvarying grace and sweetness of her 
impersonations, She died on Friday evening last, of typhoid fever, 
after a long illness. 

During the bygone year, we are informed, 1,918 books, including 
new editions, were published in the United States. Of these, 1,450 
were original American works, 359 reprints of English books, and 
the remaining 109 translations or reprints of books published on 
the continent of Europe. One would like to know what proportion 
of value the Americans put upon the 1,450 works, as compared 
with the 359. 

Dr. Maziere Brady has lately been engaged in examining the 
records of the Irish House of Lords, with a view to preparing a 
paper to be entitled “The Vice-Regal Speeches and Episcopal 
Votes in the Irish Parliament from the Reign of Charles I. to the 
Union,” which will shortly appear in the Contemporary Review. 

Mr. Adams-Acton is at present executing a portrait bust, in 
marble, of Dr. Muspratt (the discoverer of the chloride of iron 
spring), which is to be placed in the new Pump-room at Harrogate, 
over the “Dr, Muspratt Chalybeate.” The artist hopes to have the 
bust ready for exhibition at the Royal Academy in May next. 

A committee, of which the principal of Brighton College is the 
chairman, has been formed-for-the purpose of placing a memorial 
window in Trinity Chapel, Brighton, to.the Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
The chapel being now in course of enlargement, an excellent oppor- 
tunity presents itself. It is proposed that a painted window, in 
medallions representing Scripture incidents referred to in Mr, 
Robertson’s discourses, ‘be placed over the Communion-table, 
with a brass at the foot bearing this inscription: “ To the 
glory of God, and in memory of Frederick W. Robertson, who 
preached in this chapel from 1847 to 1853.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens will preside at the dinner to be given in 
behalf of the funds of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provi- 
dent Institution, at Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 26th of April 
next, 

The Anthropological Society of London will meet on Tuesday, 


| 2nd of February, at eight o'clock precisely, when the following 


with the very favourable impression which Mr. Buchanan pro-— 


duced upon his audience. Now that this first experiment in 
London has been so successful, Mr. Buchanan will, we have no 
doubt, see fit to continue the series, 

Mr. Burnand has produced at the New Royalty a burlesque 
drama entitled “Claude Du Val,” which is not only cleverly written, 
but also gives excellent opportunities to the Royalty company, 
which is always strong in burlesque and extravaganza. The mad 
absurdities of the piece, which parody many of the stock incidents 
of the sensational drama, go hand in hand with much humorous 
situation and comic dialogue. The “ make-up,” too, of several 


papers will be read :—‘ Cleveland Gravehills,” Rev. J. C. Atkin- 
son ; “ Barrows at Cleatham,” E. Peacock, Esq. ; ‘ Locmariaker,” 
Dr, Charnock and A. L. Lewis, Esq. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday, February 2, at 8 p.m. A paper on “ Mauritius Rail- 
ways, Midland Line,” will be read by Mr. James Robert Mosse, 
M. Inst. C.E. 

We have been furnished by Mr. B. B. Orridge with an abstract 
of the contents of some of a collection of six hundred and sixty-two 
letters from Queen Elizabeth, Lord Burghley, and others (preserved 


_ among the records at Guildhall), between the years 1582 and 1594, 


-~ 


These letters, the obvious importance of which it is needless to 
point out, were discovered by Mr. Orridge, who found that the 

had been pitched into an empty room after the late fire at Guild- 
hall. The chaos in which, according to Mr. Orridge, vast quan- 
tities of valuable historical documents have been allowed to 
accumulate and lie is not very creditable to our civic guides and 
counsellors, and we trust that this rare “find” will have the 
eflect of spurring on an intelligent curiosity to seek out these 
buried treasures, and make them available to all of us, The letters 
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mentioned above refer chiefly to theatricals and religion ; and the 
following selections from the list will give a notion of some of their 
contents :—9. From the Lord Mayor to the Lord Chancellor, 
respecting a disorder at the theatre on Sunday, and the wickedness 
and impiety occasioned by plays and players.—12th April, 1580. 
40. From the Lord Mayor to the Lord Treasurer, respecting the 
means of preventing infection in the City, and averting the wrath 
of God, by putting down infamous houses, plays, &c., and restrain- 
ing buildings—17th June, 1580. 41. Particulars of matters 
necessary to be redressed, but which the Lord Mayor hath not 
power to enforce (referred to in above letter). 221. From the 
Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor and justices of the peace 
in the county of Middlesex and liberties adjoining the City, for 
the ney wees of plays and all great assemblages of people until 
the end of September, for preventing the spread of the plague and 
other contagious diseases.—10th July, 1581. 224. From Henry 
Berkley to the Lord Mayor, respecting some of his men committed 
to prison for playing on the Sabbath-day, contrary to the Lord 
Mayor's orders, which were unknown to them.—From his lodging 
in the Strand, this present Tuesday, 1581. 295. From the Lords 
of the Council to the Lord Mayor, recorder, and aldermen, 
authorizing the exercise of plays to be resumed, because of the 
plague, on account of which they were forbidden (letter 221), having 
ceased, and that the players may be in readiness with convenient 
matters for the Queen’s solace at Christmas, which they cannot be 
without their usual exercise therein.—18th Nov., 1581. 317. 
From the Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, for permitting 
plays to be performed on holidays after evening prayer, and for 
appointing some fit person who may consider and allow of such 
plays, only as be fit to yield honest recreation and no example of 
evil.—11th April, 1582. 319, From the Lord Mayor to the Lords of 
the Council, in reply to their letter (No. 317) for allowing plays to 
be performed on holidays after evening prayer, with sundry reasons 
against the same.—1l2th April, 1582. 359. From the Earl of 
Warwick to the Lord Mayor and aldermen, or sheriffs, for license to 
be given to his servant, John David, to play his pieces in his science 
and profession of defence, at the Bull in Bishopsgate-street.—1st 
July, 1582. _383. From the Earl of Warwick to the Lord Mayor, 
expressing his surprise at the prohibition of playing prizes by his 
servant, and desiring that more favour may be shown him therein. 
—23rd July, 1582. (This letter is subscribed—‘To my very 
loving frende the Lord Maiore of London—ffrom the Court.”) 
635. From the Lord Mayor and aldermen to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, representing the evils produced by the numberof players 
and playing houses within the City, and requesting his favour and 
help for the reforming and banishing the same.—25th Feb., 1591. 
98. From the Lord Mayor to the Bishop of London, with a letter 
and pamphlet written by a Papist named John Newman.—10th 
June, 1580, 177. From the Lords of the Council to the Lord 
Mayor, thanking him for the removal of Eden from his office of 
attorney at Guildhall, for favouring of Papist superstitions, and 
requiring him to do the like to all others widicted that way, and 
to avoid admitting any but such as profess the true religion now 
established.—19th Jan., 1580. 182. From the Earl of Warwick 
and the Karl of Redford to the Lord Mayor and aldermen, stating 
that their former letter in favour of Eden was written in ignorance 
of the cause of his removal, and that if they had known that it 
had been for Popery they would not for their hands have written 
in his favour.—8th March, 1580, 234.—From the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen to the Lords of the Council, to know the Queen’s 
pleasure about repairing the cross in Oheap, relating to the super- 
stitious practices of some people who pass by it.—No date. 237. 
From the Lords of the Council to the Lord Bishop and Lord 
Mayor of London, for a monthly search and return to be made of 
all strangers in the City and liberties, and the county of Middle- 
sex, and of those who neglect or refuse to go to the parish church, 
and for measures to be taken for punishment of such offenders, 
and also of those who are in prison for their undutifulness and 
obstinacy, and still refuse to conform.—28th May, 1581. 244, 
From the Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriffs, for inquiry to be made whether the persons lately released 
from confinement for not conforming to the laws established for 
religion on entering into bonds to remain in certain houses, repair 
into the church or not, and if they do not, then for their prosecu- 
tion.—Last of Aug., 1581. 250, From the Lord Mayor to the 
Bishop of London and the Deans of St. Paul’s and Windsor, in 
reply to their letter (No. 248) upon the burdensomeness and diffi- 
culty in carrying into effect its recommendations, and also com- 
plaining of one Mr. Dyer, chaplain to the Bishop, having, in a 
sermon at Paul’s Cross, openly defamed the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen to their faces—7th Sept. 1581. 450. From the Lord 
Mayor to the Lords of the Council, of the result of the proceed- 
ings taken in consequence of their letter for the apprehension and 
examination of two persons for shipping a number of Papistical 
books to Calais under colour of being worsted yarn.—5th Dec., 
1582, 453, From the Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, 
with the particulars of a number of Papistical books being inter- 
cepted on the sea-coast, and desiring that the parties concerned in 
sending the same may be apprehended, &c.—30th Dec., 1582. 
456, From the Lord Mayor to the Lord High Treasurer, informing 
him of the further steps taken with respect to forming a catalogue 
of infected houses, and also of am accident at Paris Gardens, where 
several persons were slain and others maimed by the fulling of a 
scaffold on the Sabbath-day, and beseeching him to give order for 
redress of such abuses of that day and contempt of Ciod’s service, 
—18th Jan., 1582, 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MR. NOEL’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Noe is an original poet of a high order, possessing, in 
addition to considerable imaginative insight, a lyrical faculty 
of exceeding depth and sweetness, and a sensitiveness to mere 
colour which is perhaps unexampled among recent writers. 
Within limitation, his power will be undisputed, and he will 
obtain certain rank among subjective poets ; we say subjective 
advisedly, because there are indications that Mr. Noel some- 
what underrates his less realistic pieces, and takes his stand 
rather upon his “ Beatrice’”’ and other studies in the so-called 
“human” school. “ Beatrice,” indeed, has merit—fine verbal 
touches and passages of great picturesqueness and fervour—but 
it is, on the whole, disappointing. The heroine is the gentle 
bride of a young sprig of English nobility, and is living a 
delicious life in a villa at Monaco, when she is forcibly ab- 
ducted, during her husband’s absence, by a wicked French 
duke, assisted in his vile designs by an impure lady of title. 
Carried away in a yacht to the Duke’s abode in Corsica, she 
languishes in confinement, but vigorously defends her virtue, 
until her husband comes to the rescue, kills the would-be 
ravisher (the description of the murder, by the way, is the 
finest passage in the poem), and saves the poor lady from her 
great peril. The shock, however, has been too much for her 
nerves, and Beatrice dies in her husband’s arms. These inci- 
dents, it will be seen, are melodramatic in no high sense, and 
the treatment of them lacks that quality which, in art, is even 
more important than truth,—we mean, verisimilitude. How 
often do we not hear, in answer to sharp criticism as to proba- 
bility, the reply that such and such a piece is actually true, 
“ founded on fact;” and how hard it is to convince the novice 
that such defences are nothing to the purpose, because the 
truth of Art consists in making the subject treated seem true. 
As it is put by a contemporary poet— 


‘The truth, we artists fail for, 
Is the truth that looks the truth!” 





Mr. Noel’s treatment of his story, though vigorous, does not 
banish the sense of unreality. His chief characters are character 
less, his chief incident is improbable, and, though, improbable, 
commonplace. Indeed, all his studies in realism, his attempts 
at story-telling, although they show an intense apprehensive- 
ness towards actual life, and some feeling for psychology, seem 
written rather because similar poems have been written before 
than because they are the natural expression of the writer's 
genius. That natural expression must be looked for among 
pieces of quite another character. ‘I'ake “ Pan,” for example, 
—a composition of which any living poet would be proud,—as 
full of matter as an acorn, the seed of a whole forest. It is 
what Spinoza might write if metempsychosis were true, and 
he were to reyisit the glimpses of the moon as a young poet, 
—a kind of grandiose hymn to nature, full of Lucretian touches 


and breathings from— 


“ Hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus,”— 


tracing melodiously the progress of being till it flowers up in 
Man and the Soul. Take a passage :— 


“© wondrous interchange of services, 
Honours and functions in the universe! 
Diedainfal isolation in a world 
Where nonght may be sufficing to itself, 
And where the noblest may the least suffice ! 
Wherefore wise lovers count not anything 
In all the worlds for common or unclean. 
The meanest reptile, if it only be, 

By only being proves a right to be, 

A use that failing the machinery 

Of all the worlds had fallen out of gear. 

Thou fated slayer, slay not like a beast, 

In a blind panic, but remembering. 

Look steadily till through the loathly crast 

A soul puts forth a feeler seeking thine ! 
Creatures uncouth, yet these are on their way, 
Blind and still distant from the goal you touch, 
Yet fellow pilgrims verily with you ; 

Dare you affirm there live not anywhere, 

Nor in the teeming infinite dark womb 

Of awfal Nature ever shall be born, 

Beings of glory so tranecending yours 

As ye transcend some annolated worm ? 

Nay day by day the lower forms are lost, 
Yield all their own and re-emerge in man : 
And go the coral of our myriad lives 
Accumulates the sunny reef to be — 





a * Beatrice, and Other Poems, By the Hon, Roden Noel, London; Macmillan 
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While yet in part, a soothing dream to me, 
We may remingle with the lowlier life... . 


O blood that boils restless rebellious! 
O passionate desiring and despair ! 
Say shall ye lapse anon to whence ye came, 
Subside once more into the lovelier life 
Of aimless airs unfettered and serene, 
Of buoyant seas that sparkle under them, 
Of unrepining cool meck-blooded flowers 
Fair quiet fragrant, into laughing grass 
Dishevelled and deflowered of warm wind ? 
Life faint of heart, pale, halting, insincere ! 
Divine aspiring like an ermine robe 
Fretted to dust with moths of every day! 
Sink, sink, O swell of vain-aspiring wave 
Into your trough of earlier lowlihead, 
Pass to some innocent elfin of sleek far, 
His nest the ripe wheat and his wine the dew! 


And shall we climb, ascension infinite, 
From star to star P explore from world to world— 
Gods reigning yonder in the tranquil stars ? 
Death? whet is Death ? a turning-point of Life 
Winding so sharp the way dips out of sight, 
Seeming to end, yet winding on for ever 
Through teeming glories of the Infinite. 
Look with bold eyes unquailing in the face 
Of that foul haunting phantom, it will fade, 
Melt to the face of some familiar friend... . 


One selfaame Spirit breathing evermore 
Rouses in each the momentary wave, 
One water and one motion and one wind, 
Now feeble undulation myriadfold, 
Now headlong mountain thunder-clothed and crowned 
With foamy lightning ; such we name Zerduscht, 
Dante, Spinoza, or Napoleon— 
The motion travels, and the wave subsides.” 


The last line is the crest of a splendid thought. And how 
subtle is the glimpse given in the following passage of the 
“weird stray,” perplexed in an alien age, and feeling blindly 
back to some mysterious and forgotten past,—perhaps to 
primeval brutedom, when he was (say) beating the forest turf 
with the cloven hoof of a satyr! 


“ Yet unaware we light upon a stray, 
So lonely, weird, unfellowed among men, 
So startling with resemblance to the world 
Of tribes uncouth, outlandish, and remote, 
Or those we marvelling hold commane with 
All indistinct through fading portraitare 
Of art or creeds outworn, faint chronicles ; 
Grim pleasantry of nature it appeara 
To keep this old world denizen till now 
Alone bewildered in an alien age! 
Or hath he slept some strange enchanted sleep 
While generations fleeted slowly by ? 
Behold! how wan and withered the fresh page 
Of Life he read in when he sank to rest 
Now he resumes! above his shoulder look! 
In sooth I know how many pages on 
O world we are! Yet something it may chance 
We have let slip of what may profit still!” 


In this poem, and in others, we catch glimpses of a sensuous- 
ness which sometimes overpowers the possessor. His eyes are 
full at times of what Walt Whitman calls “ the soft meat of 
the body,”—and this in no coarse or lustful mood, but in 
sheer intellectual sensitiveness to delicate colour and light 
physical beauty. His ‘“ Ganymede” is perhaps more truly 
Greek than any other short poem of this generation ; and it 
is the more supremely Greek because, in spite of the subtle 
intellectual background, not a single discordant word or so- 
called “modern touch” is allowed to destroy the simplicity 
of the creation. It is short, but too long to quote entire, and 
we must content ourselves with an extract :— 


* Azare the heaven with rare a feathery clond ; 
Azore the sea, far-scintillating light, 
Soft rich like velvet yielding to the eye; 
Horizons haunted with some dreamlike sails ; 
A temple hypwthral open to sweet air 
Nigh on the height, colamned with solid flame, 
Of flatings and acanthus-work instinct 
With lithe green lizards and the shadows sharp 
Slant barring golden floor and inner wail, 


A looust-tree condensing all the light 
Oa glossy leaves, and flaky spilling some 
Sparkling among oo0l umbrage underneath ; 
There magically sobered mellow aoft 
At unaware beholding gently laid 
A youth barelimbed the loveliest in the world, 
Gloatingly falling on his lily side, 
Smoothing one rounded arm and dainty hand 
Whereon his head conscious and conquering 
All chestout-carled rests listless and euperb ; 
Near bim and leaving on the chequered bole 
Site his Oompacion gazing on him fond, 





A goat-herd whose rough hand on bulky knee 
Hoids a rude hollow reeden pipe of Pan, 
Tanned clad with goatekin rudely-moulded huge ; 
While yonder, browsing in the rosemary 

And cytieus, you hear a bearded goat, 

Hear a fly hamming with a droning bee 

In yon wilde thyme and in the myrtles low 
That breathe in every feebly-blowing air ; 
Whose foamy bloom fair Ganymede anon 
Ploeks with a royal motion and an aim 

Toward his comrade’s tolerant fond face. 

Far off cicada shrills among the pine, 

And one may hear low tinkling where a stream 
Yonder in planes and willows, from the beam 
Of day coy hiding, rans with many a pool 
Where the twain bathe how often in the cool!” 

“Pan” and “ Ganymede” alone entitle Mr. Noel to a place 
among living poets. They are perhaps the most faultless in 
his volume. But nearly all the subjective pieces are good,— 
“On the Mountain” particularly so. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous quality of them all is their colowr. The coldest of 
them is flooded here and there with sensuous lights and flowery 
tints, and at every few pages we come upon whole passages 
which gleam like mother-of-pearl. In this and other respects 
Mr. Noel resembles Keats, but he is minuter and more obser- 
vant of natural phenomena than Keats. His eyes take in 
effects with the true poetic minuteness, as when, describing 
green lizards basking among the stones in the sunshine, he 
observes that they 


Rest at gaze, with shoulder on the stone, 
And half their shadow ;” 


or when, describing the party journeying on camels to Palmyra, 
he hears the gurgling of water in the slung barrels, and 
describes the— 


*¢ Brilliant-hued and flowing-vested guards 
Drowsily bowing to the camel-stride, 
Our shadows blotted sharp upon the sand.” 


These are trifles, but they betoken the true blood—the keen 
and subtle scent of young genius. Occasionally, the writer’s 
apprehensiveness to natural effects becomes absolutely painful, 
as when, straining after language to convey an exquisite vision, 
he writes thus :— 


* Underneath, thin shadow of the tree 
Branches upon a slope of lawn greengold 
Soft vague as veins meander, and allows 
A flow of gleam with gracious whim to stray 
About it gentle, yielding light-bubble.” 


Nothing could be worse than that—more inadequate as poetic 
speech—yet the writer had a clear vision of what he wished to 
say, and doubtless would have expressed his vision if he had 
been less sensitively eager to catch every detail of the picture. 
Yet the over-apprehensiveness which betrays him into such 
barbarous “ bits” as that above is the very heart of the secret 
witchery to be found in “Summer Clouds and a Swan,”—a 
mere piece of aimless description, even conventional in its general 
arrangement, with more of Watteau than of Turner in its 
conception, yet so charming in its fragile beauty, so subtle in 
its fanciful dalliance with image after image, so full of the 
light and flicker of a summer day, and so touched withal with 
the delicate tints of an underlying human sentiment, that we 
shall with difficulty find a companion-picture, save in the 
rosiest recesses of the “ Endymion.” The last passage is 
sufficiently far apart from the moods of the mighty masters ; 
but it would rank as a gem in the collection of any poet :— 


** Now in the lower reflected gulf of blue 
A swan sails tranquil with a stately neck 
Arched long, with orange beak, and lifted wing 
Sail-like on either side, how soft and pure! 
Have they not fallen these wings from yonder blue, 
Oat of the soft white cloud there, so akin 
They seem to it? And oh the tenderness 
Of the blue shadow, scarcely shadow or blue, 
Haunting yon delis of down behind the wing! 
Sarely the white cloud when it fell from heaven 
Fell with the heavenly motion lingering in it, 
For do but note how tranquil and how still 
The cloud sails yonder and the swan sails here ! 
Yet lo! a sudden impulse of the bosom 
Thrills all the placid water feeling it 
To dimpling smiles that waft loxurious light 
Into the pendulous faces of sweet flowers, 
Lush grasses, harebell, eyebright, sorrel leaves 
That fringe the flood whose heart enshrines them all. 
While his dim double the swan floats upon 
Flickers beneath him with the twin-born ripple 
From his breast sloping either side away, 
Melts like snow dropped in water, yet remaine. 
He roffles yielding wavering images 
Of church and tree, and of the sky above, 
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But all the fragments gather as he goez. 
Thus if a dream, a passing fancy, glide 
And mar thine image for a moment, Love, 
Within my heart, it glides and passes by; 
But thou art, Love, mine own abiding sky, 
More undistarbed not faithfaller than I.” 


There are similar passages in “ Autumn in Ireland” and 
“ Blind and Deaf,” but few, perhaps, so perfect. Altogether 
different in general mood is “ Mencheres: a Vision of Old 
Egypt,” a poem founded on the same passage in Herodotus 
which Mr. Arnold took as the subject of one of his early 
effusions. An oracle from the city of Butos informed Mencheres 
(or Mycerinus) that he should live six years and die in the 
seventh; and as soon as the king knew his fate he plunged 
into festivity and attempted by burning innumerable lamps, 
and turning night into day, to multiply his six years into 
twelve, and so convict the oracle of falsehood. Mr. Noel’s 
treatment of this fascinating subject is, on the whole, very fine, 
and we are quite disposed to agree with him that, in spite of 
the growth and development of “ ideas,” there is between the 
leading minds of different epochs a striking family likeness. 
Another lengthy poem, “'T’o whom shall we go,” would be much 
more striking if it did not so remind us in its general outline 
of Browning’s “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” The resem- 
blance is in all possibility accidental, and does not penetrate to 
the manner of the poem, which has a white-heat fervour ia its 
best passages, and stoops in no wise to polemics. 

Having said so much by way of general criticism, we must 
add a few words of remonstrance on some matters of detail. 
Why will this writer so persistently pad out his lines with un- 
necessary adjectives, and why does he so constantly and so 
awkwardly employ adjectives in place of adverbs? These are 
smaller instances of carelessness in pages which are often very 
careless indeed. In the matter of rhyme Mr. Noel is the 
wildest of innovators. For example, “foam” and “ come,” 
“dawn” and “ morn,” “ shade” and “tread,” “ breathe ” and 
“ death,” occur all as rhymes in one tiny piece of seven short 
verses; and, just after, we find “ rook ” and “ smoke,” “ well ” 
and “ still,” “in” and “rain,” “we” and “ gray,” and a score 
of other instances as atrocious. But these are trifles. Take 
the following :— 


** Somewhere abroad, mayhap Australia, 
The folk surmised: ‘ His little children are 
Left to that woman!’ ” 


Or this— 


** Nelly and baby, yon must bring them here: 
Well are they >—John would have come earlier.’” 


Or this, which is proof certain that Mr. Noel has Irish blood in 
his veins : 
** The torrent shall not surge away, 
Leap, whelming all the rocks with spray, 
To still its longing in the Say!” 


Mr. Noel writes “ Sea ;” that, of course, being a mistake. 

But the fact is, Mr. Noel will get scores of critics to remind 
him of these intolerable faults. We have dwelt rather on his 
claims as an original poet of great sensitiveness and thought. 
So far as he has yet written, he rather lacks masculine fibre, 
and he will do well to bask a little less in the sunshine. 
“Pan,” however, is a promise as well as a performance, and is 
surely the prelude to some noble music of the same meditative 
kind. We should welcome more such Coleridgean notes, 
separated from the unctuous periods which mar many of 
Coleridge’s best philosophical poems. 








THE BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS.* 


Ir to Sir Walter Scott belongs the credit of having, in a 
sense, “made” the Highlands of Perthshire, the honour of 
creating, in the same manner, the Highlands of Aberdeenshire 
unquestionably belongs to the Queen and the late Prince 
Albert. Before the time of Scott and the Queen, the names 
of both these districts were, of course, pretty widely known, 
but the inner realities of them were a sealed book. By poem 
and novel, the Wizard made for ever famous and irresistibly 
attractive places which, in the popular imagination, had seemed 
for the most part cold and ungenial, if not absolutely repulsive. 
So the Queen, by selecting Balmoral as a summer residence, 
gave Braemar to the country, as she might give a book—as 
she did actually give her admirable little volame of Highland 


sketches. No doubt, before the palace of Balmoral was built, | Marrone hill, which rises from a plateau at the head of the 


a few persons annually dived into the recesses and climbed the 





* The Braemar Highlands. Their Tales, Traditions, and History. By Elizabeth 
Taylor. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo, 





peaks of the Aberdeenshire Highlands; but, since then, it has 
become the fashion to do that part of the country, as it grew 
the fashion to do the Trossachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, 
and their overhanging Bens, after they became haunted by the 
Lady of the Lake, Roderick Dhu, and the immortal thief, Rob 
Roy. We do not know that it is possible, but if it is so, perhaps 
Elizabeth Taylor’s volume may still farther popularize the 
Braemar Highlands with that ever-increasing multitude who 
go out from the great cities in search of something strange, if 
not new—smokeless air, blue sky, alpine sublimity, the loveli- 
ness of lake or of river scenery. They will at least get some 
hints of what they may expect to see in Braemar, should they 
resolve to penetrate the fine savagery of its solitudes, its 
wildering glens or dominating peaks. Tho first part of the 
book, in which the writer gives a topographical description of 
her chosen district, will be of most use to the tourist; but the 
general reader will take greatest interest in the other parts, in 
which the earliest traditions of Braemar, the rise of the 
Farquharsons, and the rebellions of 1715-45, are duly 
honoured. With almost insurmountable temptations to use 
the big brush, it is creditable to the author that she has com- 
pelled herself to employ one of decent size, in describing the 
mountains, glens, corries, and streams of Braemar. Much 
could be pardoned in a really good writer in treating of so 
enchanting a land; but where the power of picturesque de- 
scription is a comparative possession, it is better that simple, 
good sense should guide the pencil, as it does for the most 
part in the present volume. We are not, however, always 
satisfied with the writing, which is often bare, hasty, and in- 
complete, considering the inexhaustible grandeur and variety 
of the scenery it is meant to describe. But the very names 
of the mountains and other wild localities help to make up for 
some of the literary deficiencies of the book. As to the tales 
and traditions, it is perhaps natural that a southern reader 
should be rather incredulous about the authenticity of many 
of them. The writer herself is not always easy in her mind 
about them; although she has on the whole a large power of 
belief, and includes some things which perhaps she ought to 
have rejected. 

Ben Nevis, in Inverness-shire, is the highest mountain in 
Britain; but, speaking of Braemar, Elizabeth Taylor is quite 
warranted in saying that no other district in the country “ can 
boast such an array of giant hills;” and to the tourist who 
has been among them, or intends being, the very names of Ben 
Macdhui, the highest peak of the Cairngorm range, Ben-Aun, 
Ben-a-Bhourd, Lochnagar, Morven, and Cairn-Eler, will strike 
his imagination like the tones of a trumpet blowing in elfland., 
Amid this vast tumult of hills, the tourist may wander for a 
month, without exhausting either their heights or their depths, 
Even to follow the Dee, from its source in five beautiful springs, 
at the height of some 4,000 feet near the summit of Brae-Riach 
in the Cairngorms, to the sea at Aberdeen, would be one of 
the most charming tours; only it could not be done at all 
points with comfort, as the river, not long after it is born, 
flows into a corrie, over the precipitous sides of which it leaps 
almost sheer to the depth of a thousand feet. Such a leap is 
not impossible to a man, though it is probable that he would 
be unable to proceed farther than the bottom of the precipice. 
Supposing, however, that he were able, he would soon come to 
one of the loveliest spots in the river’s fearfully romantic 
wanderings—the Linn of Dee, described as one of the “ lions” 
of Braemar. The previous tremendous plunges of the stream 
make it like a lion in reality; but at the foot of its crags it 
gathers up its flying fleeces of foam, and lies down in the Linn 
with all the coolness, sweetness, and gentleness of a lamb. 
Over this liquid cell of beauty hang some grand old trees, 
Celtic senators, remains of the ancient Caledonian forest, 
80,000 of which are said to have been cat down in the course 
of five years. Farther down the Dee, on the north, rises up 
the woody forest of Craig Valloch, at the base of which stands 
Old Mar Lodge, opposite Corrymulzie Cottage, or New Mar 
Lodge, on the south bank, belonging to the Earl of Fife, and 
noted as the highest residence of the kind in Scotland, its 
height being 1,250 feet above the level of the sea. A torch- 
light ball held here is described in the Queen’s book. This 
reminds us of the fact that ElizabethTaylor is commendably 
loyal throughout her volume, evidently regarding Braemar as 
a more sacred, if not a grander country, since the Royal family 
began to reside there. All right and proper. But it is rather 
curious to find that the very hills are conscious of the Royal 
residence. For instance, in pointing out the views from 


cultivated part of Tomintoul, she says that “If you look to 


the south, Lochnagar presents its scarred front, and seems to 


frown at you over the heads of its lesser neighbours. If to the 
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north, the noble Ben-Macdhui demands your homage as king 
of the mountains; if to the east, the Glengairn hills lower them- 
selves alittle that you may catch a distant glimpse of the sylvan 
palace of our much-loved Queen.” The hills lowering themselves 
a little is surely a touch of genius—a royal inspiration, and 
the very essence of Celticism! There are many other views 
from the top of Marrone, but none equal to this. It may he 
sufficient to say that every hill, and glen, and stream, besides 
being beautiful or grand as a topographical fact, is haunted 
by some spirit of tradition or authentic ghost of history. 
Braemar was once the abode of giants, of whom it might have 
been the work, and in hunting the wild boar they stepped from 
hill to hill. ‘Nor did the weird sisters disdain to dwell in its 
wild recesses, or travel on its misty gales. Its more sylvan 
nooks were familiar to the feet of the fairy people, who have 
hardly vanished even yet from the greener glades of the forest 
and the glen. 

Whether semi-authentic, or wholly fabulous, which many of 
them doubtless are, the tales and traditions which fill the 
major portion of this volume are not without value or attraction. 
They are in. some sort the foam or spray of historical events, 
blown out of shape by the wild breath of ignorance or credulity. 
The part relating to the rebellions of 1715-45 may of course be 
accepted as almost completely authentic, although there is 
nothing in it about those events which has not been already 
well known. Many of the earlier Braemar traditions gather 
round the person of Malcom Canmore, who had a royal resi- 
dence in the Caledonian forest. One tradition points to the 
probability of this king having been the originator of the 
Braemar gatherings. As the tale goes, “ having a mind to 
establish a sort of post system by means of foot-runners, 
Malcom summoned his subjects to meet him in the plain where 
the present Castle of Braemar stands. When assembled, a 
purse of gold, with a full suit of dress and arms, were then 
offered to the man who first reached the summit of Craig 
Chionaisith, or Kenneth’s Craig, as seen from the place where 
the king and people were assembled.” Of course, the prize is 
won by a young man—a Macgregor, and the last to start in 
the race—who accomplished the feat in three minutes. Sup- 
posing this narrative to be authentic, it would seem to 
establish the fact that Highland agility must have con- 
siderably degenerated; for the same feat cannot now be 
performed in less than six minutes and a half, being a killing 
performance even at that rate. Moreover, if Malcom Canmore 
really did establish this hill-race, Queen Victoria has the credit 
of abolishing it; the grounds of her Majesty’s humane act being 
that many of the victors in the race were afterwards seized 
with a spitting of blood, some of them, no doubt, laying the 
foundation of a mortal disease. From the chapter on the origin 
of surnames, which is curious, we quote the passage relating to 
the origin of the name of Stuart, &c., which will be interesting 
for several reasons :— 


“ Duncan, King of the Scots, had two principal men whom he 
em on all matters of importance— Macbeth and Banquho. They, 
travelling together in a wood one day, met three fairies: the first, 
after making her obeisance, saluted Macbeth as Thane of Glamis; the 
second, Thane of Cawdor; the third, King of Scotland. 

“When Banquho complained loudly of their unequal dealing in 

giving all the honours to Macbeth, one of them thus addressed him: 
* Be content, Banquho; for, though you will never be King of Scot- 
land, | a race of kings will proceed from you that will rule it for 
ever. 
“ Macbeth was scarce warm in hia seat as king ere he thonght of 
the prediction given to Banquho; and, to prevent its falfilment, caused 
him to be killed, and all his posterity. Bat, by some means, Fleance, 
one of his sons, escaped, and fled to Wales, where he prospered 
maj Mase was married to the prince’s daughter of that Court. 

- noe had a son named Walter, who returned to Scotland in 
the time of Edgar, Malcom Canmore’s son, And Edgar not only 
restored Walter to all Banquho’s estates and honours, bat made him 
steward over all his house,—the name and office, Stewart, becoming 
hereditary in all bis posterity. 

* From Walter the steward descended Robert Stuart, who succeeded 
David Brace in the kingdom of Sootlaud. For this Robert II., sur- 
named Stuart, became King of Scotland by descent from the eldest 
sister of David Bruce, and was also extracted from the ancient princes 
of Wales, by Fieance, as before said, thus restoring British blood to 
the throne of Scotland. 

“Thus the name of Stuart originated, and in early times it was one 
of the predominant names in Braemar.” 


The author gives an elaborate account of the Earls of Mar, 
the thirty-fourth of whom was Regent of Scotland during the 
minority of James VI., who became King of England. To the 
thirty-fifth Earl of Mar, who was educated along with James, 
the King addressed the following letter, which was written in 
September, 1607, when Prince Joinville, brother to the Duke 
of Guise, came over to England, and with the French 
ambassador made a visit to his Majesty at Edinburgh :— 








“Dear Jock,—As I’m gaing to gie an audience this morning to 
the French ambassador, I desier you to be sae gude to send me a pair 
of yeir best silken hose, with the goud clocks at them. 


* Your affectionat cusine, “ James R.” 


The account of the rise of the Farquharsons is perhaps the 
most romantic—it is certainly the bloodiest—chapter in this 
volume. Some grains of truth no doubt repose at the heart of 
the narrative; but with all deference to the veracious spirit of 
tradition, a plain literal man would say that the thing was 
mainly a string of lies. Nevertheless, one likes to read of such 
exploits as are performed by Donald Oig and the Black Colonel, 
members of different branches of the clan Farquharson. The 
former slew an Italian champion, hitherto considered invul- 
nerable by reason of a compact with the devil; while the 
latter, pursued by the Gordons, rode up an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice in the Pass of Ballater. Very interesting, 
too, is the story of the Duff, or Fife family, and how they rose 
into power as the Farquharsons fell into ruin. Nor are the 
notes about the risings in favour of the Stuarts without a 
certain wild attraction. We are glad to hear from the lips of 
Elizabeth Taylor, though that was perhaps unnecessary, that 
Jacobitism is fairly extinct in Braemar. If by any process of 
impossibility a representative of the Stuarts should appear now 
in Braemar for the purpose of “ raising the standard,” the clans 
would muster to a man in favour of Queen Victoria! The 
Celtic population are thus as loyal as they were at the battle 
of Killiecrankie; but they are now loyal on the right side. 
Thus bave vanished from Braemar the giants, the witches, the 
fairies, and the “bluidy wars.” A gentler spirit reigns in 
those noble and sublime solitudes. The last of the traditionary 
“wee fouk” has been followed by an authentic fairy queen 
—Lady Bountiful, nourishing mother—whose good deeds are 
done for good, and who reigns but to bless the least as well as 
the greatest of her people. 








MODERN SOCIETY.* 


WE wonder who reads novels of society. Do dukes and 
duchesses occupy their leisure in studying the wonderful types 
of nobility set forth in fiction? If so, they must be consider- 
ably amused by the conceptions of the writers. Still, it is an 
amusement which would soon pall; and yet, if there were no 
demand there would be no supply. We have often thought 
over the question, and have at last come to the conclusion that 
these novels are written for the daughters of country shop- 
keepers, who have never seen a lord, and who could not imagine 
the possibility of a peer having a vulgar cold in the head. 
The ordinary novel of modern society is generally about the 
most namby-pamby and offensive production issued by 
respectable publishers. It has absolutely nothing to recom- 
mend it—neither truth, wit, ability, nor interest. There is 
another class of novel nearly as bad, and that is the sporting 
novel—a book all slang and exclamations without meaning. 
The horses and the dogs seem to be bereft of their ordinary 
instinct, and to become as stupid as the men who are occupied 
with them. If one looks for incident—and that might at least 
be expected—there is only one form of adventure running 
through the book, like that of the celebrated Mrs. Brown, who 
always ends by tumbling and pulling some one on the top 
of her. 

“Breezie Langton” is a story of modern socicty, and of the 
turf, so that it is no small praise to say that it is not stupid, 
but decidedly clever. Much of the dialogue is extremely 
sparkling and well written, although occasionally it grows 
stilted and runs into speechifying. The author, too, appears 
to understand the scenes he attempts to draw, and only gets 
into a fog when he gives us the particulars of a de lunatico 
inquirendo case—a want of comprehension easily to be forgiven. 
Breezie Langton is not a village, nor a country-house, but a 
young woman, and the heroine, we suppose we must call her, 
of the story. Altogether, we do not think much of her; she 
is colourless and makes no impression upon the memory. The 
only idea left of her after reading the book is that she was 
pretty, unobjectionable, and was left wearing black for her dead 
lover. On the other hand, Laura Chippington is possessed of 
a very decided character, and of a cleverness and tongue to 
make it known, that must have brought most of her young 
male friends to confusion, With a little less slang in her talk 
she would be admirable. As for the hero, we have been 
unable to discover him. There is about an equal amount 
of interest excited by the male characters, but for choice 
we should take Captain Delpré, the villain of the book. 





* Breezie Langton; a Stor of Fifty-two to Fifty-five, By Hawl 
Three vols, London; Richard Bentley,” _ y-ay y ey Smart, 
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This gentleman gives his whole ingenuity, which is con- 
siderable, to the task of relieving his brother officers and 
the public generally of their spare cash. This he does 
with such cynical openness and courage, and he himself is all 
the while in such pecuniary straits, that one cannot but pity, 
even if one does not admire him. Beginning life as an officer in 
the Guards, he gradually falls in the social scale until he be- 


and pulls the Jew’s horses, and brings victims to his roulette 
table. Through all Captain Delpré’s villainies there are 


and intolerance for the life to which he has brought himself. 
This induces him to escape from the clutches of his “ con- 
federate” and take service as an officer of Bashi-Bazouks. The 
gallant ending of his life will be weighed by the reader not too 
carefully against all the evil he did in the course of it. The 
last volume carries the reader to the trenches before Sebastopol 
—a hazardous experiment, as the public are getting rather 
tired of that celebrated siege. There is no plot in “ Breezie 
Langton,” and only the faintest suspicion of modern sensa- 
tionalism. For a few pages one is left to suppose that a 
married woman has eloped; but that all turns ont to bea 
mistake, and she has only gone home to her old aunt—a most 
unobjectionable proceeding—as her husband had slapped her 
face. Of that husband we would say aword or two. He is the 
vulgar rich City man, who tyrannizes over the highborn and 
the lovely by means of his wealth, but whom Nemesis, in the 
shape of a panic on the Stock Exchange, overtakes in the end, 
and reduces to his appropriate nothingness. Our readers will 
agree that this character is by no means an original conception 
of the author’s, but one of the stock actors in the society novels 
of which we first spoke; and it is a pity that in a book far 
above the average merit of its class the worn-out old City 
dummy should be pilloried afresh. Every chapter of “ Breezie 
Langton” is interesting and clever, but the interest does not 
cumulate. The book is never offensive, and that is saying a 
great deal for a novel which is a combination of “ society ” and 
of the turf. 








CAPTAIN BURTON’S BRAZIL.* 
(Szconp Notice.) 


We left our author at the end of his first volume at the 
point where his land journey terminated. We have now to 
consider the narrative of his voyage down the great rivers Das 
Velhas and Sao Francisco. The former of these takes its rise 
in the mountainous districts described in the previous portion 
of the book, about the 20th degree of south latitude, and, 
flowing in a northerly direction, its waters unite with those of 
the river Sao Francisco. The combined streams flow onwards 
towards the north till the 10th degree of latitude is reached, 
when their course is changed towards the east, and they finally 
empty themselves into the ocean. They thus in their course of 
2,000 miles traverse the whole, or nearly the whole, extent of the 
Brazilian empire, and were they made available for, navigation 
by vessels of any size, would be of incalculable value. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they are now, except at intervals, extremely 
shallow ; their stream is a series of rapids and falls, whilst 
their beds are studded with rocks and sandbanks. The traffic 
that takes place upon them is carried on by means of rafts, 
and occasionally barges, drawing but a few inches of water, and 
it was on one of the former that Captain Burton placed him- 
self and his baggage. The following is his description of the 
strange craft which was his home for so many months :— 


“The usual ajdjo is a bundle of two or three canoes, in the latter 


case the longest occupying the centre. The best materials are the 
strong and light Tamboril Vinhatico, and‘ Cedro,’ or Brezilian cedar, 


about one inch thick; mine were of ‘ Peroba,’ nearly two inches deep, | 


and consequently too heavy. We drew two palms, approaching a 
foot and a half (seventeen inches) even without cargo. There is 
sometimes a helm, always fixed to the longer or the longest boat ; if 
not, the pilot poles or paddles, standing or sitting in the stern. The 
canoes should be lashed together by hide ropes, with an interval of 
six to eight inches, not connected as mine were by iron bars joining 
them at both stem and stern, and thus destroying all elasticity. Round 
or squared poles fastened by leather thongs to the gunwales support 
the‘ soalbo,’ or platform, which should fit tight to the sides ; otherwise 
the craft, when ‘broaching to,’ may be water-logged. This 
boarding of ten planks, laid horizontally, projects laterally into 
coxias, trampways eight to ten inches widt, where the men work. 
My canoes, thirty-three feet four inches long, and when joined, six 
feet broad, formed a solid foundation for the standing awning, a some- 
what risky comfort. It was made fast by five wooden stanchions, of 
which the two pair fore and the one aft were supported, besides being 
nailed, by strong iron knees, or stays. The tent was of rough Minas 








* The Highlands of the Brazil. By Oaptain Richard F, Burton, F.R.G.S. 
Two vols, London: Tinsley Brothers, an: ' 
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cotton, protected in the forepart, where I slept, by wax-cloth from 
Morro Velho; and it was a kind of‘ pal,’ to throw off the rain. Faci 

the head, and in the coolest place, was a tall deal writing-desk, which 
rivalled the awning in catching the wind. Behind this, on each side, 


| stood a Girdo, or boarded bunk, for sofa and bed, raised on four up. 


rights. Amidships was the table,a locked box of provisions flanked 
by two stools (tamburetes). In the stern stood the galley, a similar 
bench, but lined with bricks, and around it the batterie de cuisine, 


comes the “ confederate” of a Jew swindler on the turf, rides | iron kettles and pots, cups and goblets, of course not forgetting the 


invaluable frying-pan. Two large jars of porous earth (talhas or 


| igagabas), carried the supply of water, which was renewed e 
| night, and allowed to stand foraday. The President of Sio Paulo 


glimpses to be seen of a capacity for better things, anda hatred | 








advised me not to drink liquid from the stream, but all on board did 
so, and so did I. Mr. Gordon had taken care to provide the raft 
witb a stout boat-hook, with an anchor in the bows, astanding wonder 
to the riverines, who had never heard of Anacharsis the Scythian, 
and with strong English ropes for ‘cordelling’—these are of the 
greatest consequence when swinging round the rapids.” 


The voyage must have been an exciting one. At one time 
grounding ona sandbank, at another rushing furiously down a 
rapid or carried by the current towards a sharp rock, which it 
required all the strength of his crew to avoid striking, the 
Captain could not complain of monotony; and sport enough in 
the way of fishing could be had to satisfy the most ardent 
angler. Some of the species attain the weight of 100 Ib., and 
the smaller kinds abound in such quantities that they may be 
caught by simply dipping a calabash in the water. 

Leaving the river for a while, Captain Burton made an 
excursion into the diamond region. The discovery of the precious 
stone was made in the early part of last century; but the 
absurd restrictions placed upon its exploration prevented all 
trade, and it was not until 1832, when the monopoly was 
abolished, that any material benefit was derived from the gem. 
Tables are given which show that, in the seven years from 
1861 to 1867 inclusive, 36,761 octavas have been exported, of 
the value of nearly £1,900,000. ‘The processes in use at the 
mines are extremely simple, being precisely like those of 
Golconda; the machinery is of the rudest kind, and mechanical 
knowledge appears totally wanting. ‘The proprietors of the 
mines are content to goon in the same way that their ancestors 
did, without making an improvement of any kind; the conse- 
quence is that, for want of pumps and water-wheels, they are 
completely at the mercy of the weather; and in many places 
operations can only be carried on at intervals. The labourers 
employed are slaves, who are not only lazy, but, for the most 
part, accomplished thieves. The process of washing renders 
it comparatively easy to conceal stones without detection; and 
some of the mine-owners assert that all the finer specimens 
disappear. A receiver of stolen goods settles near every 
digging, who soon becomes rich. The Brazilians would there- 
fore, we are told, gladly welcome an importation of Englishmen, 
to enable them to dispense with their present costly and un- 
satisfactory labourers. In fact, the author’s statements would 
lead to the belief that the introduction of English capital and 
English labour would yield a very handsome return, far superior 
to that derived from gold-mining :— 


* As yet the Diamantine formations of the Brazil have been barely 
scratched, and the works have been compared with those of beavers. 
The rivers have not been turned, the deep pools (pogosor pocoes) above 
and below the rapids, where the great deposits must collect, have 
not been explored, even with the diving helmet; the dry method of 
extraction, long ago known in Hindostan, is still here unknown, All 
is condacted in the venerable old style of the last century, and the 
fiend Routine is here more deadly than Red Tape in Hnugland. The 
next generation will work with thousands of arms directed by men 
whose experience in mechanics and hydraulics will enable them to 
economize labour; and it is to be hoped that the virgin gem-bearing 
waters will be washed up-stream.” 


We noticed in our review of the first volume the advantages 
which Brazil holds out to the emigrant artisan; she appears 
equally inviting to the agriculturist. Speaking of the country 
between Bom Successo and the Corda do Gallo, on the Das 
Velhas river, the author says :— 


‘€ Here we cnter the land best fitted for emigrants. Weare beyond 
the reach of the great planters who wish to sell square leagues of 
ground, some good, much bad, and all, of course, at the longest possible 
price. There are no terrenos devolutos, or Government grounds, but 
the small moradores ask little. Hereabouts a proprietor is ready to 
part with four square miles, including a fine large Corrego, for 300§000 
to 4004000, less than I paid for my raft. The Geraes, or lands beyond 
the river, are still cheaper, and generally where water rons in ese 
channels, land may be purchased at almost a nominal price; the peop 
have no applianees for irrigation, which the steam-engine would manage 
so efficiently. The views are beautiful, the climate is fine and dry, 
mild and genial, there is no need of the quinine bottle on the breakfast. 
table, as in parte of the Mississippi Valley. There are no noxious 
animale; and, except at certain seasons, few nuisances of mosquitos 
and that unpleasant family. The river bottom is some four miles 
broad, and when the roots are grabbed up, it will be easy to use 
plough or plow, whilat the yield of ‘oorn’ and cereals is at least 


1 from 50 to 100 per cent. There is every facility for breeding stock and 
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poultry; besides washing for gold and diamonds, limestone and salt- 


petre abound, whilst iron is everywhere t>» be dag. Water commani- 
cation will soon extend from the Rio de Sao Francisco below, to the 
excellent market of Morro Velho in the upper waters. Lastly, the 
oe pa are hospitable and friendly to strangers ; my companion, who 

a smattering of engineering, could have comnianded employment 
at any fazenda.” 


This must surely be the Happy Valley described in “ Rasselas,” 
and we shall be much surprised if a prospect so tempting 
does not induce scores of onr fellow-countrymen to take berths | 
for Brazil by the next steamer. There must be some disad- 
vantages or drawbacks to eet off against the inducements held 
out, but as Captain Barton does not say what these are, on 
his shoulders must rest the responsibility should the reality | 
fall short of the picture. | 
Captain Burton, as an old traveller, gives some valuable 
hints as to the preservation of health. The golden rule, he | 
says, is that the traveller in foreign countries must not conform 
to the manners and customs of the people, although the 
gojourner may do so with impunity. Stimulants should be | 
avoided during the day, and on raw mornings and every 
night a wineglass of spirits should be taken; above all, the | 


body should be warmly clothed when sleeping. The value | 
of these precautions is proved by the fact that, during the 
whole period of his voyage down the river, in all varieties of 
weather, the Captain had not an hour of sickness. His 
residence on the Gold Coast must have pretty well rendered 
him proof against malaria arising from swamps and marshes; 
nevertheless, he never relaxes his regimen; and future travellers 
will do well to bear in mind his instructions. 

Brazilian railways were some few years since introduced on the 
English stock market, but have latterly fallen to a considerable 
discount. Our capitalists and the investing public were tempted 
with the 7 per cent. guarantee of the Brazilian Government, 
without considering, as they should have done, whether the 
capital in respect of which that guarantee was given was 
adequate for the construction and completion of the line. The 
result has proved that the cost has far exceeded the original 
estimate, and unless the Government can be induced to extend 
its guarantee, the dividends will, for some time to come, fall 
very short of the expected amount. The following passage 
throws some light on the subject :— 


Works were undertaken with a recklessness characteristic of great 
expectations. No general commission was organized to arrange tho 
yee upon which the great trunk road should proceed. A staff 

mld have been appointed to make serious preliminary studies of the 
nd: this was neglected, and in the Brazil I have seen calculations 
ior cuttings and embankments based upon a flying eurvey, whose 
levels were taken with tho Sympiesometer. The result was what might 
be expected. The lines were Jaid out and built with almost every con- 
Ceivab'e defect; they began at the wrong places, and they ran in the 
wrong directions; they were highly finished where they could have 
been made rough ; they were dear where they should have been cheap; 
they had tunnels where the land was to be bought for a song. Thus 
the estimates were shamefully exceeded, and the seven per cent. 
became a snare and a delusion. The branch roads and feeding lines 
were not made: hence complaints and recriminations ; the shareholders 
were losers, and the Government found itself saddled indefinitely with 
a huge debt, which it bad caloulated to pay off by the increased yield 
of the railways. Here, and here only, has the steam-horse assisted 
in uvcivilizing the country by unsettling the communications which 
before were bad enough, and are now worse. Here, and here only, 
the mule oan successfully contend against machinery : anti-Brozilian 
writers compare the progress of the country with that of the sloth, 
and truly at this rate it will be behind even Canada. Finally, both 
these main trunks stopped short within a few miles of the proviucial 
capitals, where they had commenced and built their last stations, either 
in the virgin forest or in Campo ground, little more productive than 
the favoured regions about Suez. At thia moment railway enterprise 
in the Brozil may be said to stand etill, and the empire has suffered 
in the money market of Earope for a maladministration whose blame 
attaches chiefly to foreigners.” 





Captain Burton is evidently of opinion that the development of 
inland navigation will do far more for the prosperity of the 
country than railways can effect, and he contrasts the success 
of the Bahia Steam Navigation Company with the ill luck of 
the aforesaid railways. When the termination of the Para- 
guayan war will leave the country at liberty to attend to internal 
improvements, the great work of rendering navigable the Rio 
de Sao Francisco will be undertaken ; a day of prosperity will 
then dawn upon vast regions now lying desolate, and, in the 
words of a Brazilian writer quoted by the author,— 


“Tho oge shall come, and the day has dawned, when men sbal! | 
flock to there unknown regions, when gardens, quays, and works of | 
art #)a!! adorn the river-side, when town and village shall whiten the 
plain, and when the voices of a happy people shall be heard where the | 

found aolitade and silence are now broken only by the moan of the | 


dog. 





The voyage terminated at the Falls of Paulo Affonso, of 
which a long description is given. A traveller who had seen 
Niagara gave the palm to Paulo Affonso as being the more 
singular and picturesque, and as not being marred by the hand 
of man. Niagara is now made such a show-place that it 
is quite refreshing to read of a spot where Nature has her full 
sway, and where her works may be viewed without the nuisance 


| of guides, beggars, and the almighty dollar. 


Here the book ends. That it will please a large circle of readers 
we scarcely venture to anticipate; indeed, we fear that few will 
read it from beginning to end so resolutely as we have done. 


_ It unquestionably contains an enormous mass of information, 


and the geologist, the botanist, and the zoologist, will each find 
an abundance of matter upon their particular subjects of study. 


| For his perseverance, first in making the journey, and then in 
_ writing the narrative, the author is highly to be commended ; 


but, as a whole, the book looks more like an official report than 


| anything else. Our consuls abroad from time to time send home 


much valuable information upon the countries which are the 
scene of their duties, and this book will at least show the author’s 
fitness for the post he holds. The foot-notes are a great objec- 


| tion, and should for the most part have been embodied in the 


text. In our first notice we alluded to the peculiar opinions 


| upon religion and other matters enunciated in Captain Burton’s 


former books. These appear to be still unchanged ; but as his 
wife tells us in the preface that he must be judged by his 
actions and not by his words, criticism is disarmed. The 
lady being satisfied, we are quite prepared to believe, on her 
testimony, that the Captain is not only a bold and adventurous 
traveller, but an exemplary husband. 








META’S FAITH.* 


Tue purpose of “ Meta’s Faith” is to show us how “in 
our days a man is the son of his own deeds;” and that pur- 
pose is worked out very successfully, but not very powerfully. 
When you are yourself the absolute and omnipotent Zeus, and 
your characters are just as plastic and obedient as you choose 
they should be, it is not difficult to make the truth of the 
maxim with which you start show itself in the fortunes of the 
persons you describe. The degree, however, in which a great 
moral lesson, or a great and eternal moral law, is impressed on 
the mind of the reader, must largely depend on the manner in 
which it is illustrated and taught by the writer. And the 
more practically important that lesson, the greater and more 
conscientious should be an author’s care in the dramatic 
enforcement of it, if the author commits the primary blunder 
of supposing that a work of art should inculcate any moral 
whatever. Especially have we the right to insist on this 
with an author who evidently loves what is noble and true 
wherever she finds it, who has courage to explore the less- 
frequented and less fashionable ways of English life, and who, 
with these dispositions and qualities, manifestly conjoins an 
unusual power of analysis, vigour of grasp, clearness of descrip- 
tion, and delicacy of perception. The plot, then, of “ Meta’s 
Faith ” we must complain of, not only as slighter than were to 
be wished in a dramatic illustration of so grand a principle of 
the universal Nemesis as that of a man being “ the son of his 
own deeds,” but as much too slight for the space over which 
its development extends. 

Its principal characters are a Reverend Doctor Ellesley, 
president and governor of a Nonconformist College in the 
neighbourhood of Millsmany; Stephen Garton, a student in 
said college; and Meta Waldemar, the delicate-minded and 
simple-hearted step-daughter of Mrs. Waldemar, a widow by 
necessity and a schemer by choice. Twenty years before the 
date at which the story opens, Dr. Ellesley had buried a fair 
young wife of only twenty summers, and after a married life 
of only a single year. He cherished her memory with a pure 
and reverent tenderness and affection that are admirably 
presented, rather than merely described, in these volames; and 
he showed himeelf the while provokingly invulnerable alike to 
the assaults.of his match-making friends and to the subtler 
designs of self-seeking women. Chief among these schemers 
was Mrs. Waldemar, a woman who was “ comfortably destitute 
of honour, conscience, and sensitiveness.” To facilitate the 
intimacy she hoped would ripen into marriage, she played off 
upon the Doctor her step-daughter Meta, some five-and-thirty 
years Dr. Ellesley’s junior, Almost everything about Miss 
Waldemar seemed his own lost Agnes over again, and the 
long dried fountains burst forth afresh, and his big, true heart 
grew young again. His sweet old mother, who for many years 
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had presided with exceeding kindness and dignity over his | tences in the sketch of the great Conservative leader are open 
household, was no less struck with the resemblance than was | 


her son, and she welcomed Meta accordingly. Meanwhile, 
Stephen Garton also has seen Meta. He is of lowly birth and 
lowly circumstances, but he has all the qualities of a highly- 
gifted and resolute English manhood in him, and he determines 
at least to be worthy of Meta, whether he may win her or not. 
He has a competitor in Rodney Charnock, a fellow-student, 
with money and position, and talent and expectations, but who 
had scarce a single good quality with which to back them, and 
who behaved to his poorer fellow-student with an arrogance 
that ought to have been insufferable, and was, as we should 
imagine, impossible. Mrs. Waldemar gave every encourage- 
ment to the suit, which Mr. Charnock had too much prudence 
openly to declare, and forbade Stephen Garton her house. She 
had not the very smallest suspicion of the true state of things 
in Dr. Ellesley’s mind; was happy in Stephen Garton’s self- 
exile to a German university on the strength of his well-won 
scholarship; was heedless of the pining and the unspoken, 
health-destroying sorrow of poor Meta; and, just when her 
schemes appeared to have ripened into the desired success, she 
was driven to the sudden discovery that “subtlety, like the 
boomerang, is a weapon that generally comes back to the hand 
that flings it, and comes back sometimes to smite and wound.” 
For the whole scheme collapsed. Mr. Charnock edged off; 
Dr. Ellesley completely shocked and scandalized Mrs. Waldemar 
by asking her, not for her own hand, but for her daughter’s ; 
Stephen Garton returned from Germany with new accomplish- 
ments and honours, and met once more the quiet, sweet-faced 
girl, whose first love had been kept pure and deep by so com- 
plete a faith. A notable maiden-aunt was good enough to help 
the young people to get married, and Mrs. Waldemar subsided 
into the ageing and garrulous widow who was never without 
griefs to ventilate or selfishness to indulge, and whom no child 
could honour and no friend could trust. 

Among the secondary characters of the play, the most 
charming is old Mrs. Ellesley—who is also, as we think, the 
best presented—and the most nearly unique is the old maid, 
who has so greatly obliged us in helping the course of true 
love to run smoothly at last, and whose tongue and whose 
goodness were equally useful and impossible to check. Should 
the author of “ Meta’s Faith” not shrink in her next work 
from the labour and the patience of doing justice to herself or 
her aims, she will produce something of much more obvious 
and unquestionable power, and also of more lasting worth, 
than the story we have sketched. 








BRITISH SENATORS.* 


Tue real merit of this book is its apparent demerit—it is 
hasty, sketchy, and cursory ; written, not for all time, but for 
the time being ; just what a book ought to be, the elements of 
which are perpetually changing, or which are always subject 
to be changed in their relations and proportions, <A British 
senator is not a fixed quantity, to be weighed and measured, 
once and for ever. Like the constitution of which he is the 
product, he is a growth, and continues to grow, one way or 
another, till he dies; and even after death, if he has been a 


to question. ‘“ But Disraeli, I am told, has no principles. In 
the House of Commons, men deal not with principles, but 
with facts. The best statesman in modern times is he who is 
least hampered by principles, and is free to follow the leading 
of public opinion.” Then, granting for a moment that the 
charge of inconsistency against Mr. Disraeli is well founded, 
the writer proceeds to show that other great statesmen, living 
and dead, have been equally guilty. That is to say, if incon- 
sistency, or superiority to principles, is a fault at all, which 
Mr. Ritchie seems to doubt, in saying that “the best states- 
man of modern times is he who is least hampered by prin- 
ciples,” which sometimes do not leave a man “ free to follow the 
leading of public opinion,” the following of which is apparently 
of more importance than adherence to principles. There is 
surely in such talk something ambiguous, if nothing worse. 
As to the statement that, ‘in the House of Commons, men 
deal not with principles, but with facts,” is it not true also 
that they deal with facts according to principles—principles 
understood and admitted, if not loudly expressed? The only 
way that we can see by which a statesman ought to be un- 
hampered by principles is to shape his conduct by such prin- 
ciples as he can sincerely believe and accept—his principles 
being, not those which he may formerly have believed, but 
those to which fuller knowledge and investigation have now 
honestly led him. In this view of the case, Mr. Disraeli, in 
allowing or compelling the Conservative party to be the 
medium of passing the new Reform Bill, was probably a 
sincere Reformer. His opinions were once Liberal, and there 
is no reason why they should not have become Liberal again, 
But, acting as he does in the Conservative ranks, if not on 
Conservative principles, it is not wonderful that his Liberalism 
should be suspected, if not detested. People naturally think 
that a genuine Liberal ought not, as he would not, remain a 
technical Conservative. If “the best statesman in modern 
times is he who is least hampered by principles,” Mr. Disraeli 
is unquestionably the greatest statesman of the age. But 
enough of him. 

Of all the statesmen sketched by Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Gladstone 
most elicits his love and excites his admiration, and accordingly 
the portrait, so far as it deserves the name, is among the best 
in the book. He, of course, quotes Bunsen’s sentence, written 
thirty years ago, that “ Gladstone is the first man in England 
as to intellectual power, and he has heard higher tones than 
any one else in this island.” Up to this moment Mr, Glad- 
stone has, year by year, grown more worthy of the great 
German’s commendation; though probably a severer test 


_ awaits the new Premier’s power than it has hitherto encountered. 


He has already gained many triumphs in statesmanship, but 
the highest are yet to win. If there exists the slightest fear 
as to his complete success, it is just sufficient to give intensity 
to the hope which a whole nation has expressed in his favour. 
Mr. Ritchie sketches Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 
in harness. ‘ Look at him now, with full dark eyes, clear 
intelligent head, and body well proportioned, and of an average 
size. Nowhere can you see a face more indicative of goodness, 
and honesty, and power!” “ Better than any man in the House 
he can stand the test of ridicule. Indeed, with his serious 


_ demeanour, he abashes levity, and puts aside all trifling. He 


statesman of genuine fibre, he may continue to grow in repute | 


for wisdom, and help to govern his country from the grave. 
As, therefore, you can only have a provisional portrait of a 
living politician, Mr. Ritchie seems to have hit the happy 
medium in simply outlining the characters of the men whom 
he touches at all, leaving it to time and some future artist to 


engrave the historic wrinkles and put in the lights and shades | 


of the fuller portraits. Even his sketches of deceased states- 
men are hurried and incomplete. Yet Mr. Ritchie never fails 
to produce a characteristic likeness, though his view of a man 
seems always to be taken on the wing—in the heat of action 
and excitement. This itself is a merit that adds much spirit to 
the current of his criticisms, which, however, is now and then 
apt to become turbid. But in the main, his sketches are as 
clear as they are brief; they are often even pointed, and are 
not quite destitute of wit, of the miscellaneous sharpshooter 
kind, which is let loose alike upon friend and foe. 

A good feature of the book is its general fairness. Mr. 
Ritchie does not damn Mr, Disraeli in order to laud Mr. Glad- 
stone; nor is the light in which he views the Liberal Premier 
so intense as to blind him to the weak points in that great 
statesman’s political character. It is hardly possible, however, 
to agree with all Mr. Ritchie’s utterances. One or two sen- 





* British Senators; or, Political Sketches, Past and Present, By J, Ewing 
hie, London; Tinsley Brothers, 





would act the part of one of the Roman Senators to perfection. 
If he cannot win a victory by fair means, he will not by foul.” 
Then he has great power of endurance, “I believe he may 
make a dozen speeches in the course of a single night on 
different subjects, and so silvery is his voice, so ready his lan- 
guage, so acute, and searching, and comprehensive his criticism, 
that the more you hear of him the more you are impressed 
with admiration. In his intellect, strength and flexibility are 
combined, and thus it is that he is so full, and elastic, and 
effective when on his legs. The more difficult the theme, the 
more animated the debate, the more solemn the crisis, the 
more does he shine.” This is the man upon whom, during 
the present year, it is not too much to say, every intelligent eye 
in Christendom will be fixed. Mr. John Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Stansfeld, and Mr. Goschen are also cleverly sketched ; and we 
dare say, the fact that these men are members of the new 
Ministry will, along with other reasons, give peculiar value to 
Mr. Ritchie’s volume, in spite of its principal defect of not being 
written down to the most recent Parliamentary dates. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
The Investor's Guardian Almanack for 1869. (J. Y. Jackson.) 


This is a new publication, likely to be of great use to those who are 
interested in English or Foreign Government securities, or in jvint- 
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stock companies. Tables of the different Government, railway, and 
other securities are given, showing the amount of the stock or shares, 
the rate of interest, and when and where paid, the price in the market 
on the 31st of last December, and the return per cent. at that price. 
There are lists of the members of the Stock Exchange, of companies 
in liquidation, with their official liquidators, of officers of all public 
companies, of private banks in London and the country, with the 
names of the partners, and of directors of public companies, besides 
special information as to insurance and other companies. We have 
noticed some omissions, probably unavoidable in a new compilation ; 
but the tables contained in the Almanack are so full of information 
constantly required by business men, that we believe the book only 
requires to be known to become a universal work of reference. 





Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France. Now Done 
into English by Alexander Vance. Corrected and Enlarged. 
(Dublin : Moffat & Co.) 

We have seen a copy of Shakespeare in a binding of tatters; we 
have here a volume of tatters ina binding of cream-white, dashed 
with gold. It is really a volume of literary scraps from various 
French authors, whose works are already pretty well known to the 
reading world. Having been resident in France, the translator, by 
some peculiar bias or obliquity, stumbled among a lot of antique 
black-letter, relating more or less to times which he calls “ chivalric 
and mediwval.” He could have found the same kind of gear in his 
own country ; but finding it in France, it seemed evidently to possess 
at least more attraction, if not more value, than it could possibly 
have done elsewhere. Like a true literary pedlar, therefore, he found 
himeelf irresistibly impelled, shall we say, to levy black mail upon 
the keepers of this “‘ curious Gallic lore.” Practically, if not literally, 
he took a pair of scissors, and snipt so many fragments from the 
* chivalric and medimval” webs, had them “ done” into decent English, 
printed, and bound in cream-and-gold—with the picturesque result now 
lying lustrous before us. The making of books outofother books, or the 
editing of scraps, even although it involves translating, is not a very 
eminent kind of work; and when such volumes are not demanded by 
any special need, they can hardly possess any special value. With 
the exception of the nuggets from Froissart, De Sully, Philipe de Com- 
mines, and Montaigne, the matter in this cream-and-gold volume is 
more curious than useful. To the translator’s mind this may perhaps 
seem the highest commendation of his book. So be it. The merely 
curious has no doubt a value, but it is purely private and personal, not 
public and general. However, the pieces from Montaigne are almost 
enough to reconcile one to a publication that was not expected and 
nobody wanted. Tho great essayist’s thoughts about death are truly 
excellent, and of great moral value, though somewhat diffuse; and we 
rather incline to think that Lord Bacon, in his briefer essay on the 
same subject, has said more incisive things about death than was 
perhaps, possible to the Frenchman. The other extract from Mon- 
taigne, ** Apology for De la Sebonde,” is also of great value—almost 
beyond praise. But surely the translator goes beyond all reason— 
becomes slightly asinine, in fact—when, in referring to a couple of its 
passa zoe, he says that they contain “ the whole pith and marrow of 
what we call ‘the Baconian philosophy.’” The translator says 
further :—‘ Nor do I believe, had Bacon never been so much as born, 
that it would have retarded the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway by four-and-twenty hours.” Perhaps not. But it is 
quite charming to observe with what infinite ease the smallest 
creatures can take down the gods. 





Foes of Faith: Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in November, 1868, By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Vicar of Don- 
caster, (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Manual of Family Prayers for Christian Households. By the 
Rev. RK. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. (Houlston & Wright, Coventry.) 

Ancient Hymns and Poems, chiefly from the Latin. Translated and 
imitated by the Rev. T. G. Crippen. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“The Apostle of Kerry”; or, The Life of the Rev. Charles Graham. 
By the Rev. W. Graham Campbell, General Missionary. (Dublin: 
Moffatt & Co.) , 


We put those four books together, because they are all on the 
subject of religion, and, touching on matters which are not disouss- 
able in these columns, can only receive brief notice at our hands, The 
four sermons by Dr. Vaughan are published at the request of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. They are written with 
culture and elegance, and exhibit the thoughtful earnestness, piety, 
and good sense of their author. The “foes of faith” specially con- 
templated by Dr. Vaughan are—Unreality, Indolence, Irreverence, 
and Inconsistency ; and on these subjects he discourses with consider- 
able power and beauty.—The Rev. Mr, Baynes’s “ Manual of Family 
Prayers” has. High Charch look about it; and it will probably suit 
the requirements of a large circle.—The Hymne translated by the Rev. 
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point, and are sometimes lighted up by a gleam of humour. 
_ seta of lectures Mr. Whiteside gives a masterly account of “ The 
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but will please all who accept the leading dogmas of Christianity ; 
while of “The Apostle of Kerry” we need only say that it is a 
second edition of a work already known. 





By Darlow Forster. 


This is a little story in one thin volume, for the existence of which 
one sees no precise reason. The author, in a preface of ten lines, says 
he has no apology to offer in “ launching” his “ tiny bark on the broad 
sea of Literature.” Wedo not perceive that he was under any neces- 
sity for offering an apology; though it would have been more con- 
siderate to his readers had he refrained from using that dreadfally 
overdone image about “ barks’? and “seas.” He contemplates with 
much serenity the possibility that the said “ bark”’ may be run down 
by “the man-of-war, the jaunty yacht, or the gaily-decked gondola ;” 
but he thinks he “ shall not have written in vain” if it “live out a 
summer's day.” We should judge from all these commonplaces that 
Mr. Forster is a young and inexperienced writer, who may, perhaps, 
in time do better ; and somehow he gives us the impression of being 
an usher ata country school, of a sentimental turn of mind, and prone 
to solace his leisure by playing on the flute and writing fiction. The 
story before us is a harmless production enough, and we wish it as much 
success as it can obtain. 


Lowis de Rippie. (Freeman.) 





Holly Berries, or Double Acrostics from the Poets. 
Edited by A. P. A. (Hatchards.) 

This is a charmingly got-up little volume in white and gold, con- 
taining a goodly number of those ingenious puzzles which have 
recently become so fashionable. If anything were wanted to render 
attractive this harmless, if not very exciting, amusement of con- 
structing acrostics, it would be found in such an unusually pretty 
little volume as the present, with its more or less occult selections 
from the poets. It might, with propriety have been dedicated to the 
Acrostic Club, 





Essays and Lectures: Historical and Literary. By the Right Hon. 
James Whiteside, LL.D., &c., Chief Justice of Ireland. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Foster.) 


These lectures were delivered by the Right Hon. James Whiteside, 
before the Dablin Young Men’s Christian Association, in connection 
with the United Church of England and Ireland. That the volume 
as a whole is painstaking, accurate, and informative, is perhaps the 
best criticism that can be expressed in its favour. The lectures are 
not brilliant, but they are clever, are sharpened by an occasional 
In two 


Life and Death of the Irish Parliament,” and an equally able historical 
eketch of **The Church in Ireland.” In the one case, he does not 
lament the death of the Irish Parliament, being well satisfied with 
the blessings conferred by the union with England upon his country ; 
but in the other case, he dreads, as an indescribable evil, the proposed 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. It seems to us that his fears 
issue from an exceedingly narrow view of the question. There will 
be no expulsion of 2,000 clergymen in the matter. Let him but have 
a little patience, and he will find that Ireland will only gain, and not 
lose, by any schemes of ecclesiastical equalization which may be 
adopted as the result of disestablishment, Of all the lectures in the 
volame, we like most the one on “ Oliver Goldsmith.” It is, of course, 
highly appreciative; but it is appreciative with intelligence and can- 
dour. Knowing and admitting Goldsmith’s weaknesses, Mr. White- 
side yet feels bound to defend his famous countryman from certain 
criticisms of Lord Macaulay, who was always strongest, if not most 
picturesque, in committing a literary assault. Macaulay did not mean 
to be unkind, and he was not entirely wrong in his views of Gold- 
smith’s character; but we prefer Mr. Whiteside’s views, not alto- 
gether that they are more correct, but that they are more humane. 
All the lectures are highly readable; and ought to circulate exten- 
sively in Ireland. 





Tommy Try, and What He did in Science. By Charles Otley Groom 
Napier (of Merchiston), F.G.8., &c., Author of “ The Food, Use, and 
Beauty of British Birds,” and other works. With Forty-six Illustra- 
tions, engraved by J. D. Cooper, and Others. (Chapman & Hall.) 
“Tommy Try” is a book of popular science, having reference 

chiefly to botany and the habits of animals, and interspersed with a 

good deal of light story-telling and fun, with a view, we suppose, to 

rendering the science more attractive to youthful readers. The work 
reminds us somewhat of the “ Philosophy in Sport made Science in 

Earnest’ of the late Dr. Paris, which, many years ago, was so great 

a favourite with the boys who are now middle-aged men. The resem- 

blance is increased by the woodcuts adorning the text, which have 

rather au old-fashioned look. We could not, however, pay the book a 

greater compliment than to compare it to the work we have men- 

tioned. It is very amusing, and contains a good deal of information 


_ which boys will be delighted to possess in so attractive a form. Some 


Mr, Crippen evidently come to us through a Low Church channel, | of the episodes, however, might have been advantageonsly omitted. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Land Battles. A Book for Boys. By Mrs. Valentine. (Frederick 
Warne & Co.) 


Games for Family Parties and Children. By Mrs. Valentine. 
(Frederick Warne & Co.) 


Grandmamma. A Tale for Children. (Hatchard & Co.) 
The Ashtons. By Jane Kinley. (Moffat & Co.) 
Clara. By Margaret L. Langford. (Moffat & Co.) 


Fireside Chats with the Youngsters. By Old Merry. Second edition. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Happy Sunday Evenings. By T. E.L. (T. Nelson & Co.) 


In the first of these volumes Mrs. Valentine has given her boy- 
readers, as a change from the many accounts of sea-fights with 
which they have been favoured, about thirty well-drawn sketches 
of the most famous land battles in which their forefathers fought 
and died, beginning with Hastings and Harold, and ending with 
Inkerman, and a compliment to Lord Napier. The author, in re- 
counting the wars of the Roses, of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, of 
Malbrook, of the Peninsula, &c., has reproduced many striking and 
impressive pictures from English history. The same authoress, in 
the next book, caters for the amusement of other young friends in 
@ collection, nicely illustrated, of old and new games for winter 
evenings’ entertainment, with some capital tableaux vivanta, acting 
charades, double acrostics, riddles, tricks, and a few outdoor games 
for frosty weather.—“ Grandmamma” is a dear old lady who, in 
many an entertaining chat and reminiscence, gives her little listeners 
much amusement and many useful and unobtrusive lessons.—‘ The 
Ashtons” and “ Clara” are two small volumes published in a neat, 
though inexpensive form. Both stories are well told, with much 
earnestness and religious purpose; but we think the latter shows 
an error in judgment. However beneficial the story of Clara’s 
patience and trials may be, surely it must be injurious to children 
to bring before their young minds such ingenuity in deceit and cruelty 
as is shown by her schoolfellowe.—We are glad to notice the second 
edition of * Fireside Chats with the Youngsters.” It is full of fun, 
good counsel, and kindly satire for the youngsters. They cannot 
have more safe and instructive entertainment than that provided 
for them by their firm friend “Old Merry.’—“ Happy Sunday 
Evenings” is essentially a book for children; and very happily has 
the authoress contrived to make her stories from the New Testament 
interesting to all, from the very youngest, who can just understand 
what is said to it, to the elder ones, who may be permitted to read 
the work for themselves. The idea—that of the lady of the house 
telling stories to the family circle, while the juvenile members of it 
are encouraged to ask questions and make remarks—is by no means 
@ novel one; but “T. E. L.” has cleverly used this arrangement for 
the purpose of introducing a series of very pleasantly-told tales of 
Christ’s life. To those whose practice it is to read religious stories 
to their little ones on Sunday afternoons, “‘ Happy Sunday Evenings” 
will be a great boon. As we have already said, the elder children may 
peruse it with profit, 





We have also received—A Sketch of the Origin and Progress of 
the Art of Wood Engraving, by Thomas Gilks (Myers) ;—The King’s 
Daughter, by Aunie Harwood (Hodder & Stoughton) ;—The Garden 
Oracle, by Shirley Hibberd (Groombridge) ;—Truth versus Edification, 
by W. R. Greg (Triibner) ;—The Ikhwdnu-s-Safd, translated by Pro- 
fessor Dowson (Triibner);—Lectwres on the Gospels, by the Rev. 
Ashton Oxenden (Hatchards) ;—La Guerre de Montaigne, par M. F. 
Dacuing (Hachette) ;—Hugonis Grotii; or, Jure Praedae Commen- 
tarius et Auctoris Codice, descripsit et vulgavit, by H. G. Hamaker, 
Litt. Dr. (Asher) ;—The Volsung Tale, by F. Scarlet Potter (Martin) ; 
—The Fountain of Youth, by the Rev. Herbert Todd (Provost) ;— 
Cléomadés, by Le Chevalier de Chatelain (Pickering) ;—Geographical 
Fun, by Aleph (Hodder & Stoughton) ;— British Rule in South America 
(Foster) ;— Parker’s Church Calendar (Parker) ;— The Portuary 
Calendar (Parker) ;— Life Asswrance Companies, by An Actuary 
(Wilson) ;—The Binding Nature of an Oath, by W. J. Phillpott, M.A, 
(Rivingtons) ;—Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation Tables, 
by Charles M‘Cabe (Rivingtons) ;—Heads of Thought upon the Future 
State of Man (Longmans) ;—Our Policy in China, by Alfred Percy 
Sinnett (Longmans) ;—Judgment of the Right Hon. Lord Cairns in 
the Case of Martin v. Mackonochie, edited by W. Ernst Browning 
(Batterworths) ;—The Book-Hawking Circular (Rivingtons) ;—The 
Threatened Papal Hierarchy in Scotland (Scottish Reformation 
Society) ;—Ein Autographon Peter Schoeffer’s in Einer incunabel der 
Koeniglichen und Universitasts Bibliothek zu Koenisgsberg, I. Pr., 
mit Lithographirtem facsimile, herausgegeben von Joseph Mueller 
(Asher) ;— The Bible Plan Unfolded, by James Biden (Stock) ;— 
Part I. The Organist’s Quarterly Jowrnal of Original Composition, 
edited by William Spark, Mus.D. (Novello, Euer, & Co.) ;— Who wrote 
Brittain’s Ida? by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart (Bilis) ;—The 





American Naturalist, for January (Peabody Academy, Salem, U.S.) ; 
— The “ Retreat” of Mr. Gladstone, by J.J. Bazely (Rivingtons) ; 
Church Reform. No more Lord Bishops, by Lay Church (Stanford) ; 
—The Working Classes, by a Daughter of the People (John Murray) ; 
— Agricultural Returns of Great Britain (Spottiswoode) ;— The 
Church Rights of the Laity (Longmans) ;—Sessional Papers (Royal 
Institute of British Architects). 














LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Arnold (Matthew), Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political and Social Criti- 
cism, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Balfour (J, H,), Lessons in Elementary Botany. Foap., 3s, 6d, 

Baxter's Saint’s Everlasting Rest. By Rev. J. Morison, New edit, 8vo., 7s. 

Bennett (J. H.), Clinical Lectures in Medicine, 5th edit, 8vo,, 21s, 

Physiology. 8vo., 1s. 

a. “Ww (E. H.), Yesterday, To Day, and For Ever: Poems, New edit, 

cap., 6s, 

Black’s Baide to Cheltenham, Feap., ls. 

Biair (Rev. H.), Sermons. By J. Finlayson. New edit. S8vo., 7s, 

Braddon (Miss), Charlotte’s Inheritance, Cheap edit, Feap., 2s, 

Braithwaite (W. J.), Commentary on Midwifery, July to December, 1968, 
12mo., 2s. 

Brock (Mrs.) Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. Newedit. Or. 8vo., 5s, 

Brown (J. Baldwin), Misread Passages of Scripture. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Browning (Robert), The Ring and the Book, Vol. III, Foap., 7s, 6d. 

Bunsen (Baron), Memoirs of. By his Widow. New edit, 2 vols, Or. 8vo., 21s, 

Candler (H.), Help to Arithmetic, Feap., 2s, 6d. 

Children (The) of the Abbey. Newedit, Royal Svo, 2s. 

ofthe Church, l6mo., 6d 

Christian Warrior: a Tale. Feap., 2s. 

Clergy List (The), 1869, Cr, 8vo., 10s, ? 

Congreve (Rev. J.), the Irish Church and the Liberal Policy. 8vo., 1s, 

Dod’s (Capt.), Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 1869. 12mo., 10s, 6d, 

Dunean (J, M.), Treatise on Perimitritis and Parametites, Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Elliott (Rev. E. B.), Hore Apocalypticw, Abridged, New edit. Or, 8vo., 4s, 6d, 

Eliis (G, V.), Demonstrations of Anatomy. 6th edit, Or, 8vo., 128, 6d, 

English Catholic’s (The) Vade-Mecum, 32mo,, ls, 

Enquire Within upon Everything, Newedit. Cr, 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Everett (W.), Came Cam: Lectures on the University of Cambridge, New edit, 
Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Eyre (Sir J * The Stomach and its Difficulties. New edit, Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Feudal Castles of France. By Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,” svo,, 14s, 

Foote (Mrs.), Recollections of Central America and the West Coast of Africa, Cr. 
4to., 10s, 6d. 

Garrett (W.), Waverney Court: a Novel. 3vols. Or, 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Gibbon (E.), Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, New edit (3 vols), Vol, I. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Goulburn (K. M.), Thoughts on Personal Religion. New edit, Foap., 3s, 6d. 

Grant (Jas.), The Secret Dispatch ; or, Adventures of Captain Balgonie, Cr, 8vo., 











10s. 6d. 

Greek Verses (The) of Shrewsbury School, New edit, Cr. 8vo., 4s, 6d, 

Greenwood (G.), A Year Abroad: Stories in Italy and France, Foap., 2s, 

Harris (W. H.), Elements of Latin Syntax. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

Hartwig (Dr. G.), The Polar World. 8vo., 21s, 

Haughton (Rey, 8.), The Three Kingdoms of Natare Described, Cr, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Henty (G. A.), All but Lost: a Novel. 3 vols, Cr, 8vo., £1, lls, 6d, 

Higgins (W. M.), The Earth and its Phenomena. New edit. Feap., 32, 6d. 

Horace Illustrated from Antique Gems, By ), W. King. 8vo., 21s, 

Household (The) of Sir Thomas More, By Author of ‘ Mary Powell,” New 
edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Illustrated London News. Vol. July to December, 1868, Folio, 18s, 

1 Must Keep the Chimes Goiug, By Author of *‘Copsley Annals,” New edit, 
Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Investor's Guardian Almanac, 1869, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Keble (Rev. Jobn), Memoir of. By Sir J. F, Coleridge, Cr, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Kitto (J.), Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, New edit. Vol, 1, Royal 8vo., 18s, 

Lardner (D.), Natural Philosophy for Schools, New edit, 12mo., 3s, 6d, 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy, New edit, Or, 8vo., 5a 

Leah, the Jewish Maiden. Newedit. Feap., 2s, 

Lescher (F. Hi), The Modified Exuminations of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Royal 8vo., 3s, 6d. t 

Lever (O.), A Rent ina Cloud, New edit, Foap., 1s, 

Lisdon (H, P.), Sermons before the University of Oxford, New edit, Or, 8vo., 5s, 

Longman (W.), History of the Life aod Times of Edward 11, 2 vols, 8vo., 28s. 

Mackay (C.), Extraordinary Popular Delusions, New edit, Or, 8yo., 3s, 6d, 

Manchester Record, 1568, 12mo.,, le, 4d, 

Marchetti (L.), Method of Learniog the Italian Language. Sth edit, 12mo., 4s. 

Mason ye P.), ory bow of Bentences w—- to Latin, 12mo.,.2s, 6d, 

Maxwell (T.), First Lessons in Geography. lémo,, 6d, 

Mercantile Morals. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Moore (J. 8,), Pre-Glacial Man and Geological Chronology. 8v0., 6s, 

Mothers’ Text Book (The). 15mo., 1s. 6d, 

Night (The) of Toil. By Author of ** Peep of Day.’’ New edit, Feap., 4s, 

Only an Karl, By vhe Countess Pisani, 3 vols, Cr, Svo., £1, lls, 6d, 

Owen (R.), Palwontology. 2nd edit, 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Poems (J. H.), Concise Glossary of Terms used in Architecture, New edit, 

cap., 78. 6d, 

Parley's J uvenile Library, Vols, I. to III, Imp. 16mo., 1s, 64. each, 

Penfold (C.), Remarks on the Principle of mouieg- 5th edit, 8vo., 7s, 6d, 

Philp (Elizabeth), How to Sing an English Ballad, Or, 8vo,, 1s, 

Plantus Moetellaria, with Notes by W. Ramsay, 8vo., 14s, 

Power (Rev, P, B.), The Fearful Ones; an Allegory, Imo,, 1s. 


Ralston (W, K. 8.), Kritof and his Fables. Cr, 5vo., ba. 
Rankine (W. J. M.), Manual of the Steam Engine, New edit, Cr, Svo., 128, 6d, 


Rhind (W.), History of thé Vegetable Kingdom, Newedit, Royal 8vo., Sls, 6d, 
Ross (C. H.), A London Komance, 3 vols, Cr, 8vo,, £1 11s, éd, 
Scott (Sir W.), Tales of a Grandfather, New edit, Svo., 28, 6d, 
Select Library of Fiction,—Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By EB, L, Linton. 








Feap., 28. 
Sharpe te. K.), Etchings. 4to., £3, 3a, 
Skyring’s Builders’ Prices, 1809. 8vo., 4. 
Smollett (T.), Peregrine Pickle, New edit, Foap., 2s, 
Squire (B.) Manual of the Diseases of the Skin, Smaller edit, Foap., 20, 6d. 
Storine (G,} Select German Stories, Now edit, Feuap., 26, 6d, 
Suttie (Sir G.a ), On Land Tevure. 8vo., 6d, 
Thackeray's (W. M.), Works. Library edit. Vol, XV. Ivish Sketch-Book, &o, 


Bvo., 78, 6d, 
Thom’s trish Almanack and Directory, 1869, Royal 8vo., 15s, 
_ . With Dublin Directory. Royal 8yo,, 





208, 
Tillotson (J.), Adventures on the Ice. Feap., 3s, 6d, 
Tom Thumb, and otber Tales, 18mo., 1s, 6d, 
Transactions of the Social Science Ass: ciation, 1868, 8vo., 128, 


True Stories for Little People, New edit, lémo,, 2s, 6d, 
Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), Chriet the Light of the World, New edit, Foap., 20; 64, 


Virgil's Mneid. Book 1, Parsing Lessonsto. New edit, 1l2mo., ls. 6d, 
- Bucolics, Georgies, and Aineid, Books 1, toTV. By J, Ounington. Foap., 


5s. 6d, 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series,—Baird (J.), Emigrant’s Guide to Australia, 12mo., 





2s, 6d. 
Westmacott (R.), Handbook of Scripture, Cr. 8vo,, de. 6d, 
Winchester Diocesan Calendar, 1609, 12mo,, 1s, 
Winged Things. New edit. Roysl lémo., 2+, 6d, 
Winslow (0. ), Force and Nature, Svo., 14s, 
(Mrs. M,), Memoir of, By O. Wiuslow, New edit, Fonp., 6s; 
Yates (FE), The Rock Ahead, New edit, Or, Svo,, 2, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AMNOUNCEMENTS. 


NHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—At 7, THE 

ROARDING SCHOOL. After which the grasd Pentomime, entitled 

ROBINSON CRUSOE; or, Friday and the Hairies. Commence st 7 end terminate 
atll. Box office open from 10 till 5. 


r cm) ~ r » “~ 

HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—At 7, MY WIFE'S 
OUT. Ata quarter to 8, the grand Christmas Pantomime, evtitled PUSS 

IN BOOTS. Characters inthe opening by the principal members of the company. 
Double troupe of pastomimists, and various novelties. 














NHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—INTRIGUE: 
Messrs. Howe, Kendal, Clark, and Miss Fauny Wright. After which, 
HOME: Messrs. Sothern, Chippendale, Compton, Astley, &c.; Mesdames Caven- 
dish, Dalton, Hill, &c. Concluding with THE FRIGHTFUL HAIR: Messrs, 
Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Buckstone, jun., &¢.; Mesdames Wright, Scott, 
Gwynn, &c, Commence at 7. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G, Belmore and Mrs. L, 
Murray, At a quarter to 8, MONTE CHRISTO: Mr. Fechter, Mr, Benjamin 
Webster, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. KR. Phillips, Mr, Stuart, Mr. 
Asbley, Mr. C, H, Stephenson, Mr. C.J. Smith, Mr. W. H. kburne, Mr, BR, Romer; 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Misa Carlotta Leclercq, aud Mrs. Leigh Murray, 











PRINCESS’S THEATRE—At 7, THE SECRET. After 
which, at 8, AFTER DARK, a Tale of London Life: Mr. Vining, Mr. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. Dominick Marray; Messrs. C. Harcourt, J. G. Shore, Edmonds, Hol- 
ston; Miss Emma Barnet and Miss Rose Leclercq. Concluding wiih MASTER 
JON E8’8 BIRTHDAY. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—At 7, THE FOUR MOWBRAYS: 
Master Percy Roselle, At a quarter to 8, E. T. Smith’s Pantomime, entitied 
HARLEQUIN HUMPTY DUMPIY; or, The Old Women from Babyland: 
Messrs, Kowella, Terry, Beckenham, &c,; Mesdames Goodal), Minnie Sydney, and 
Caroline Parkes, 


FESHEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 

CRASHER: Messrs. G. Vincent, J. G. Taylor, and EK, Atkins; Miss Schavey 
and Mrs, Caulfield, After which, at 7.45, 7HEK YkLLOW PASSPORT: Messrs, 
Neville, H. Neville, J. G. Taylor, FE. Atking, G. Vincent, H. Cooper, H. Vaughan, 
and H. Wigan; Miss Furtado, Miss Schavey, end Mrs. Caulfield. 

















OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—At 7, DEAF AS 

A POST. To be followed at a quarter to8, KED HANDS: Messrs. Phelps, 

Coghlan, Gaston Murray, Norton, &c.; Mesdames Lucy Rushton, Poynter, Lea 

&c. To concluce with a grand ballet divertissement, THE AMAZONS’ FARE- 
WELL: the Kiralfi Family, and a Corps de Ballet cf 60. 


NLOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, A HAPPY 

FAMILY. At 7,30, CYRIL’S SUCCESS. At 940, BROWN AMONG 

THE BRAUMINS: Messrs. Marshall, Warner, Veruon, David Fisher, Andrews, 

Nexbound,Hurlstone, and J, Clarke; Mesdames C, Thorne, Morgan, Brennan, 
sountsin, Henrade, Vebrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


5 ,OYAL STRAND THEATRE —At 7, A WIDOW 
‘ & HUNT: Mesers, Clarke, Belford, Joyce; Mesdames Bafton and Maitland. 
TUK FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD; Messra, borne, James, Kobson; 
Mesdames Gooda'l, Hughes, Longmore, Maitland, Claire, And HUE AND DYE: 
Mr. Thorne and Mies Newton, 

















PRINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—SCHOOL : 

Mesers. Hare, Montague, Addison, Glover, and Bancroft; Mesdames 

Carlo ta Addison, Buckingham White, and Marie Wilton. Also A WINNING 

HAZARD, And INTRIGUE: Messrs, Montgomery, Collette, Sydney ; Misses 
A. avd B, Wilten, 





AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 
QUINS: Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. C. Lyall, At7.45,ON THECARDS;: 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M, Stuart ROBERT LE DIABLE: 
Miss EK, Farren, Miss Loseby, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. Barker, Mr, J, 
Eidred, Mr, J, Robins, Two Ballets. Principal dancer, Mdlle, Bossi, 


——— 








UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.— At 7, 

DOT; or, The Cricket on the Hearth: Messrs. J. L, Toole, 8. Emery, 
Stephens, Brough, Wyndbam; Misses Jane Rignol¢, Everard, Maze, Montague. 
THK GNOME KING: Messrs. J, L. Toole, Brough, Stephens; Misses Egerton, 
H. Hodson, K, Carson, Santley, Adams, Everard, With A RACE FOR A 
DINNER: Mr, Clayton. 








FEIYHEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.—MIRIAM’S CRIME: 

Meters. KE. Price, F, Drow, Parse'le, W. Howard, aud George Honey; 
Mesdames Lydia Foote and Larkio. After which, TUKKO THE TERRIBLE, 
or, The Fairy Roses; Messrs. F, Hughes, W. Arthur, Pruston, and George Honey; 
Mesdames Larkin, Weathersby, Turver, Lovell, Ashton, Miss Fanny Josephs, Ac. 
Conclade with AUNT CHARLOTTE’S MAID, 


] OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 

Messrs. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Miss Thompson, and Kate Bishop. 
At®, CLAUDE DU VAL: Messrs, Dewar, Day, Danvers; Mesdames Saunders, 
Bromley, Adair, and M, Oliver, To conclude with EVERYBODY'S HUSBAND. 


| OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—At 7, the Pantomime of 
JACK AND JILL AND THE SLEEPING LBEAUTY: Messre. Walter 
pen =. Motes, Clingan sone) Miss Alice Dodd, Mise E. Webster, Miss E, 
venard, own, Harry Croveste; Watteau Harlequin end Columbine the Si 
Duvalli, And TIME TRIES ALL, a ee 


| OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN,— 
At balf-pact 7, Oscar Carré's PERFORMING HORSES. Scenes in the 
Arena, And THE MARVELS OF ELECTRICITY; introducing the Wonderful 
we nine feet in height, aud bis Lilliputian Army of 250 Troops, and matchless 
‘ouies, 
i OYAL ALFRED THEATRE. — At 7.45, the Grand 
Christmas Pantomime of DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT; or, 
Fairy King Oberon and the Wicked Demon who C:me by Underground ; Mesars, 
Harwood, Worboys, Bernard, Dyas, Vernon, and Dewar; Mesdames Graham, A, 
Mervyn, Stevens, Preceded at 7, by THE SECKET, 























T. GEORGE’S THEATRE. — At 7, SARDANAPALUS 


(burlesque): Mr, Granville; Mesdames Shelley, Morton, Lyndhurst, &c. 
Preoeeded by a Faroe, in which the Baby Actress will cepene. g : 








G RECIAN THEATRE.— THE FLYING DUTCHMAN; 
Mor, Harlequin The Riddle of the Sphinx. Fiying Dutchman, Mr. George 
Conquest; and sapere by Misses M, A. Victor, Denvil, Armstrong, Seaford; 
Meters, D. Rowella, W. Ozmond, H. Power, Grant, Jackson, Manning, avd 
Howard; Misses Dorling, Gerish, Howes, To ecnclude with PRESUMPTIVE 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES, &. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Ory Broap Srzzzt, and 16 and 17, Paru Matt, Lonpoy, 
EsTaBLiIsHED 1803. 
Subscribed end Invested Capital £1,600,000, Losses paid £3,C00,000, 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at mederate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled, 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





H, VSOrsas ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
CuairmMan—General Sir Fraprnic Saitu, K.H., F.R.S. 


Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture, 





The Royal Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
adventages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Ths Evrorzay Society is specia!ly authorized by the Imperial Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials, 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 ... 


+» £101,000 
90 - 1862, 1863, 1864 ......+.... £123,000 
*» 99 1865, 1866, 1867 .......0000 £180,745 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





JHE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orrices, or of any of the AGENTS, 


The Annuity Tables offering epecial advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager. 





17, Warsrtoo Pracr, Patt Mart, Lonpon. 


COMPEHNSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An annual payment of £3 to £6. 5s. insures £1,000 at death, 
and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NV EMORIAL WINDOW to the Rey. F. W. Robertsov.— 

TRINITY CHAPEL, BRIGHTON, being now in course of enlarge- 
ment, an excellent gee J presents itself for placing a painted Window over 
the Communion Table, to the memory of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, A 
Committee of which, the Principal of Brighton College, is the Chairman, has been 
formed te carry out the plan, 

Subscriptions will be received.— 

In London, by Messrs, Hem y 8, King & Co., 65, Cor: hill, and 45, Pa! -ma", 

In Brighton, by Messrs. Hal, Lioyd, Bevan, & West, 

In Oxford, by Messrs. James Parker & Co, 

In Cambridge, by Messrs. Mecmillan & Co, 

In Liverpool, by Mr. Adam Holden. 

In Manchester, by Mesers. Hale & Roworth, 

In Dublin, by Mr. Thomas Webb. 

In Edinburgh, by Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas, 


VENTRAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 

Gray's-inn-road, W.C, (relieving 6,000 fresh cases annually), greatly 1 eed 

assistance. CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, and may be paid to 
William Banbury, Esq., Treasurer, 77, Lombuard-street, or to 


DAVID EVANS, Secretary. 


7O CHARGE FOR ENGRAVING STEEL DIES, with 

ARMS, CREST, MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given fora 

ream of the very best paper and 600 envelopes, at £1. 1s.; all stamped free, and 

sent to eae pest of the kingdom for P.O, order.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, W.C, 


























N EW SHEETS of COMIC MONOGRAMS.—80 Regimental 

Crests, 78.; 144 Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Monograms, 
7s.; 2 Sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every 
Marquis, Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s, each sheet, in Colours.— 
T, CULLETON, Her Majesty’s Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


ISITING CARLS by CULLETON.—Fifty, best quality, 
Sy 


post-free, 28. 3d., including the cngrariog of copper-plate ; Wedding Car 
= each, fifty emboesed envelopes with maiden name, 13s. 6d., post-iree.—T, 
CULLEION, Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, Martin’s-lane). 











ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN.—By 

means of this invention every bind of linen, silk, or stockings cen be marked 

with crest, monogram, or address. Any one can u-e them. Loitial plate, 1s, ; 

Name, zs, 6d,; Set of Numbers, 2s. 64,; Crest plete, 6s. With full directions, 

sent post-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULL TON,‘ Seal Engraver and Die- 

sinker to the Admiralty and Board of Trade, 25, Craubourn-street (corner of 
St, Martin’s-lave), 
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A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED! 
MARAVILLA COCOA I8 PERFECTION. 


The Globe says, “ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla cocoa above all others, For hommopaths and invalids we could not 


recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage,”’ 


Sold, in packets only, by all Grocers. 





ROYAL CLAN TARTAN 


WAREHOUSE, LONDON. 





SCOTT ADIE’S Celebrated SHOOTING and FISHING TWEEDS, 


Handloom Woven, end of Pure Highland Wools, in the Heathers, Granite, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 
ere always on view in the greatest choice, 


Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 
Also His famous WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS, suited for Travelling, Driving, Deerstalking, &c, 





ScoTtT? ADIN, 115, RHGHNT STREBT. 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY, 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER 


(By APpPpolINnTMENT) TO 


I.2u. THN PRINCE OF WALZ, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 


KITCHEN RANGKS, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 





MARRIE CHIMN&Y-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY, 


TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, | IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED-HANGLNGs, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
TURNERY GOODS, 


BATHS and TOILET WALK, 


With Lists of Prices, and Pians of the TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 
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HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 


Choice Clarets of various growths..........cscccsessesseeees 42s., 483., 603., 722., 84s., 96s, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 243. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golem Gaatry .ciscisissssverceccecescseeseresvosssctsccvencesecoversdeceseee 36s, and 42s, 
Choice Sherry— Pale, Golden, or Brown...........cc0:cecseeeceeereesens 4£s., 643., and 602, 


HOCK and MCSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., 6Cs., and Sis. 


Port from firat-class Shippers ...........ssssscssssscesssecsscsvesvesccsectevrensees 50s , 368., 42e, 
Very Choice Old Port .......ccccsecsseeeeterceseerseeseceeeseeeeeceeeeeserees 482,, 60s , 728., 84a. 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfracmilch, 60s.; 
Jchannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., Gi3s,, 489. ; very choice 
Champagne, 663., 788.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantis, 
Lechryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 728., and Sis. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-cflice order, or reference, any quantity wil! be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 
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F. DIXON TAYLOR 


Solicits attention to bis 


Greek Wines......... from 16s, per. doz, ; Sbherry.........cccscees from 18s. per, doz, 
Hungarien Wines... ,, 168. 99 Sparkiing Hock .., ,, 30s, °° 
CUPS cecccccevesscosece yo 628. » (very superior.) 
Burgundy .....ccereee »» 18s. 99 Sparkling Morelle.. ,, 363, 90 
Champegne 4... »» 308, 2” (very superior.) 

(recommended.) Hock (still) ......... oo Bie. a 
PORE wcccococcccscscnccece »» 188, 99 Moseile (still) ...... » 2 . 

P, O. O. payable at Generul Post-Ofice. Cross Cheques, London and County. 

Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON: TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 
‘& Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. &d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the qearee towns in England; or wholesale at 8 
Greut Windmill-street, London . Observe the red aeal, pick label, and 
cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL W hieky.”” 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Puetis and 
Havre Exhibition Gold Medals.—CAUTION.—None genuine witbout 
Baron Licbig, the inventor's, signature being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed direvions, About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea fur !ls., the present 
reduced setail prico per pound. Finest, n.ost convenient, snd by far the 
cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
by all Italian Warebousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chanclers and Provision 
Dealers. 


ft ALS#’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.— Fxtracrdinary cures 

of peralytis, rheumatism, Joss of mucular power, indigestion, debility, 
acthma, tic, &c. Sendtwo stamps to Mr. HALSE, No, 40, Addisen-road, Keneing- 
ton, for his pampblet, which contains the perticulars of the most extraor¢’nury 
cures. Invalids will be estonished at its contents, 











ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS. 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and »li articles necessary for Sportsmen and 
Riflemen. 


5}, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
HOBBS, HART, & CO, 


NO. 76, CHEAPSIDF, LONDON, 
LOCKS—‘or Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s, to 168. ; for Mansions 
and Banks, 8s, to 50s.—sdnpted for all purposes, 
~ FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4, to £10, ; for 
Olliccs, 24 to 72 inches, £10. to £2120. 
H H., & Co. solicit an examination (especially by engineers) of their three 


entirely NEW PRINCIPLES of construction for security of Safes and Doors, See 
Report in Retail List of Prices, 














Tu: ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best exd Cheapest Machize in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are uniivailed, Price, £6, 6a, 


THE PRINCESS REW KARD LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


These Machines sre cn the most approved principles, Price Four Guineas, 
No lady should purcheee wit! out seeing the above, Lists free, 


WHIGET & MANN, 1438, Holborn Bars, London. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 7 
Children’s diets 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 














CAUTION, 
To cbtein extia prefit by the eale, ctl er qualities are eometines audacioualy, 
substitated instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


——--—_—— — 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE *‘ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Conncirecure, “ The cnly Good Sauce,"’ 
Improves the eppetite, ana vice cigestion, Unrivalled for piquaney and favour, 


Ask for LEA & PERRIN S’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and eee the Nemes of LEA & PEERING, on all bottles and labels, 











Agente— CROSSE & BLACK WELT, London, end rold by all Dealers in Snuces * 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machmery for making steel pens, he has introduced 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

Bold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Greham-street, Birmingham; at 1, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


FILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


An ILLUSTRA TEDCATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
ARTICLES of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
81 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street, 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYBRBETIC SALINE 


i he most refreshing and invigorating —Exclusive, very important; 

rare and valuable are its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons. Drs, Johnson and 
Turley state in their lectures that for these it is a specific, ‘no other need 
be given.”’—Soid by chemists, and the maker, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
4 er LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of man 
rod 











complaints. If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged or irritat 
pre ucing Bilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sickness, Depression irits, Irri- 
ility of Temper, &c. If neglected, a series of what are called Liver Complainte 
is produced, that render life menegresebie. Kayr’s Wonrsprxi’s Pitts have 
been found of the greatest value in all disorders of the liver, restoring the organ 
to complete health, and ree the system. 
— zn Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 
an + 6d, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Throughout 
the year, whether summer heats or wintry chills rule the atmosphere, 
these remedies are always applicable, and will never fail to reward those sufferers 
who give a trial to their efficiency, This ointment is invaluable for the relief of 
the many accidents which happen to children. Chafes, cuts, burns, pimples, and 
boils are instantly relieved and speedily cured by it; all external infiammation, 
carbuncles, whitiows, sprains, and erysipelas are restrained in their painful course 
by this cooling unguent, and conducted to a thorough cure, Assisted by the 
|r pe bee powers of the pills, Holloway’s ointment works wonders in healing up 
old ulcers, and effectually skin over those chronic sores on the legs which make 
existence miserable, 


OTHING I MPOSSTIBL E! 


ee 


AGUA AMARELLA 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 


Bold in Bottles 38, each, also 5s., 78, 6d., or 158, each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 


J GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, oe the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S Extra Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, 


Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


" The FEBRUARY number of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing a very large and varied Selection of New and Choice 
Books in every Department of Literature, is now ready for Distribution. 
A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced prices, is also ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 
MUDIRE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Crry Orrics: 4, Kine Strext, Cugarpsips, 











Imperial 16mo., cloth, red edges, 5s, 6d. 
R. OGILVIE'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY for SCHOOL 


and Family Reference, Contains Bible and Shakespearian words not now 
used, Latin, French, and Italian phrases, &c, a 
** The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly 
and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise,’ —Athenaum. 
By the same Author, 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanato About 300 + on wood, Imperial, 
lémo,, cloth, red edges, 108, 6d, ; half morocco, 13s. 

** This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compass,” —Spectator. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL, 











Now Ready, 8vo., 16s, 


IVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
- pROUCHAM, Lozp CHANCELLORS OF Enauanp, By the late LORD 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 
Just Published, Large Crown 8vo, Price 6s, 


HE LIFE and WRITINGS of the Rev. ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
By the REV. M. B, BULKLEY, Cork. 


JAMES DUFFY, 16, W - Dobli pase . 
, b, ounaton quay, D r) 22, Paternoster-row, London 





DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol., 8vo., 15s. bound, 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


‘* We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in quest of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined, It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of Enylish 
diction, In Mr. Dixon’s pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE TRUE NOBILITY; SKETCHES of the LIFE and 
CHARACTER of LORD HADDO, fifthjEarl of Aberdeen, and of his Son, the 
>: J had mana By ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D. Royal 1émo. 

8. . . 


THE WHITE FOREIGNERS from over the WATER.® The 
Story of the American Mission to the Burmese and the Karens. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Rivers of Waters in a Dry Place.” Engravings.. Foap. 8vo, 3s., 
boards ; 3s. 6d., extra boards, gilt edges, 


WHICH WINS? or, The Cousins, By the Author of “ Life’s 


Battle Lost and Won,” &c, Engravings, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., boards; 3s., 
extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE AWDRIES and their FRIENDS; and other Tales. By 
Mrs, PROSSER, Authoress of “‘Ludovic; or, the Boy’s Victory,” &c. 
Engravings, Crown 8vo, 4s, boards, 


KATE and HER BROTHER; or, the Young Orphans 
Engravings. Small Royal. 1s, boards; 1s, 6d., extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE TOY BOOK PRESENT. Contains the four Toy Books, 
** The Lost Lamb ;’’ *‘ Willie and Mary’s First Day at School ;” ‘ Birds ‘and 


Beasts ;”’ and “ Alphabet.” Twenty-four large Kngravings in Oil Colours, 
5s. handsomely bound, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piceadilly ; 
Brighton: 31, Western-road, and all Booksellers, 
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Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 110. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY, 
With Illustrations by M, Ex1zw Epwaxps and F, W. Lawsoy. 
ConTENTS: 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XX.—Our Inner Life, 
XXI.—The Office. 

» X&XII.—Unwished-for Promotion. 

»,» XXIII,—The Man who Travelled for Our House, 

9»  &XIV.—My Instructions. 
9 XXV.—*'On the Road” in Croatia, 
OUR ROUGH, 
RED CANDIDATE. 
THE STORY OF A FRENCH ELECTION. 


ON RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL, By “The Undeveloped Collector.” 


Part II, 


LETTICE LISLE, (With an Iilustration. 
Chap, XVII.—A Flight with the ‘‘ Fair Traders,” 
» XVIII.—Half a Gale in the Channel, 
pee XIX.—Waifs after a Storm, 


CHIRPING CRICKETS, 

REINE D'AMOUR: ROMANCE A LA BIEN-AIMER, By F, T. Palgrave. 
THE STORY OF VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI, 

BROWNING IN 1869, 


London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 251, is Published This Day, 
ConTENTS. 
I, CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 
II, REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, 
Ill, EARTHQUAKES, 
IV. MR. GLADSTONE’S APOLOGIA, 
Vv. THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS, 
VI. EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 
VII, LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES, 
VIII, ANIMALS AND PLANTS, 
IX. DEAN MILMAN AND ST, PAUL’S, 
X. POLITICS AS A PROFESSION, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 








Published Monthly, Price One Shilling. 


— REGISTER, and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 
. No, 2, Fasrvary, 1869, 

Contrnts :—Lord Liverpool and his Administration. Sir Martin Frobisher, 
Principal Forbes.—Reviews: Life of Sir James Graham, &¢.— Memoirs: Lord 
Strangford; Lord Belhaven; Sir Herbert Edwardes; Sir Richard Mayne; Hon, 
C. Langdale; Captain Brooke ; Sir Lucius Curtis; Sir W. Hamilton; Sir J. A, 
Gordon ; Key. Canon James; Kev, bert B. Larking ; Abraham Cooper, R.A. ; 
Dr. Cooke, of Belfast; Dr, Sheppard; Henry Le Keux; Robert Porrett; Mr. 
Deputy MH aed -_ Lyf — —— — we eased. 

ecent Biographical Incidents ; otions erments; Births, Marriages, 
Deaths; Wills and Administrations. - : eats 

ue Reorstrer furnishes a c an rmanent record of Births, Baptisms 
Marrieges, and Deaths, the rebate of Wills, and other interesting personal and 
domestic events, which will be rendered available for reference by complete 
Indexes, It also affords a valuable mediuw for Announcements respecting Heirs- 
“— and N ay of .~ Mg of yer &e., &e. ue 

istration fee: Births or tisms, -a-crown arriages, Deaths, or other 

Announcements, not exceeding six lines, five shillings. 


Westminster: NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Parliament-street, 





Just Published, the Fxuuvary part of 


A MODE ILLUSTREE, Lavies’ Intustratep Macazine 

oF FasHIon, with more than 160 beautiful Des of the latest Fashions 

and Ladies’ Work in general, 5 t coloured P , real Pictures of Art, 
and a great variety of interesting Matter, Price 2s, 6d, 


London: ASHER & CO., W.C., and 
Gold te ali Bochosliene * 
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THE ART JOURNAL, 


PuBLIsHED Monruty, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
Line Engravings. 
I, THE LAST TOILET OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY, after E. M. Ward, B.A. 
II, CHRIST AND ST. JOHN, after Ary Scheffer. 
HI, STRIKING THE ROCK, after J. Durham, A.R.A. 


Literary Contributions. 
BRITISH ARTISTS: Their Style and Character.—Marcus Stone. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ITALY. Part II. Turin. 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. No.2. Alton Towers. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES— 
TERRA-COTTA. 
With numerous other Papers on current Art-Topics. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 


SAINT PAUL’S 


For FEBRUARY. Price ls. 
ConrTENTS, 


1, THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Anthor of “ Mabel’s Progress,” 
&e. Chap. XXII. Parting; [(Chap. XXIII. Lieschen ia the Lion’s Den; 
Chap. XXIV. How it Struck the Upper Half-dozen ; Chap. XXV. ** Who 
wants Eggs must bear the Hen’s Cackling.”’ 

2. THE NEW CABINET, AND WHAT IT WILL DO FOR US. 

3. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY. 

4. THE LAST LYNX. 

5. GIBBON’S AUTHOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 

6. LIFE STUDIES. No. IV. Strange Sympathies, 

7. A SONG OF ANGIOLA ON EBARTH. 

8. THE SERMON TRADE. With a Lithograph, 

9. THR DISPOSAL AND CONTROL OF OUR CRIMINAL CLASSES, 

10, PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony Trollope. With 
an Illustration, Chap. LXII. The Letter that was sent to Brighton; Chap. 
LXIII. Showing bow the Duke stood his ground; Chap, LXIV. The Horns, 


London: VIRTUE & CO., Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CXII FOR FEBRUARY. Price ls, 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. “‘ MR. GLADSTONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” Bya Clergyman of the Church 
of England. 
2. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters VII.—XI. 


3. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD on “THE MODERN ELEMENT IN 
LITERATURE.” 


4. MR. FREDERIC MYERS’ “8ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 
5. ai) + GIRLS OF THE PERIOD.” I,—The Upper Side, II,—The Under 
ide. 
6, MRS. BROTHERTON’S “‘ CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE MAID.” 
Chapters I.—1V. 


7. “THE LAST OF NELSON’S CAPTAINS,” By T.H. 
8. “LORD STRANGFORD: AN ELEGY.” By &.T. P. 
9. MR. W. D. HENDERSON on “ DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISEN- 


DOW MENT.’ 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY, 1869. No. DCXL. Price 2s, 6d, 
CoNnTENTS : 
DOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS.—Part IV, 
ON ARMY ORGANISATION. 
eee = “tag O’DOWD.—My Will and Testament.—Tips.—The Turco-Greek 
Affair. 
IN LIFE AND IN DEATH: A PAGE OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
THE CHINESE MISSION TO CHRISTENDOM, 
THE PULPIT OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
O WHY SHOULD A WOMAN NOT GET A DEGREE? 
VAPOURS, FEARS, AND TREMORS. 
MR, GLADSTONE AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
Ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. Contents :— 
1, SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of ‘ Archie Lovell,” and ‘Steven 
Lawrence, Yeoman,”’ Chaps, VIIT., IX., X, 

2. WHAT MARRIED MEN Would DO. 

3. MRS, STRETTON’S FRIEND. By the Author of {* Wild as a Hawk,”’ &c, 
4. LETTERS FROM SPAIN. By Henry Ecroyd, 

5. THE BACHELOR: a Modern Idyll. 

6. LORD BYRON. 

7. 8IX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. By a Merchant. 

8, SIX MONTHS IN CALCUTTA, 

9. KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” ‘‘ John and I,” &e, 
10, PARIS GOSSIP, 














THE VICTORIA INGOLDSBY. 
Price Half-a-Crown, a New Edition, printed in Nonpareil, of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


Suited to the Pocket, 





ADMIRAL SEMMES OF THE ALABAMA, 
Immediately, in Royal 8vo., with Chromolithographs and Steels, 21s. 


MY ADVENTURES AFLOAT: 


A Personal Narrative of Services and Cruises in the Alabama and Sumter. 
By ADMIRAL SEMMES, Late Confederate States Navy. 


“ Admiral Semmes, the ‘Stonewall Jackson of the Seas,’ has in the volume 
before us given a most graphic and profoundly interesting narrative of his adven- 
tures during the late war. We have not, for twenty years, devoured a novel with 
half the interest with which we have read this absorbing narrative of his own 
adventures, by one of the very truest, ablest, and greatest heroes of the age,” — 
Southern Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Contrents for FEBRUARY. 


. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Professor Bonamy Price. 

. THE POETRY OF LANDSCAPE. By the Rev. R. St, John Tyrwhitt. 
- MANUALS OF FAMILY PRAYER. By the Dean of Canterbary. 

. CHARLES DICKENS. By George Stott. 


. EDWARD STILLINGFLEET AND HIS “IRENICUM.” By Principal 
Tulloch. 


6. SOME REMARKS ON THE PHYSIQUE OF THE RURAL POPULATION, 
By the Rev. C. Merivale, D.C.L. 


. VICE-REGAL SPEECHES AND EPISCOPAL VOTES IN THE IRISH 
PARLIAMENT. Part I. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. 


8. THE ALTERNATION OF SCIENCE AND ART IN HISTORY, By 
J.T, K. 


9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
1. POEMS. Small 8vo., 9s. 
2. MAUD, and other Poems, Small 8vo., 5s. 
3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo., 6s. 
4. THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8vo., 5s. 
5. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo., 7s. 
6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo., 6s. 


7. SELECTION FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
Square 8vo., 5s. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
PRIMEVAL MAN. Crown 8vo., 4a. 6d, [Neat Week. 





HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, Chiefly on Church 
Subjects. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





W. R. 8. RALSTON. 


KRILOF, and His Fables. With Illustrations by Houghton 
and Zwecker. Crown 8vo., 5s. 





E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. A New Trans- 
lation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choral Odes. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. 





J. 8. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 





SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Verse. With a 
Memoir by EB. H. Plumptre, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5a. 





JOHN W. KAYE. 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. Popular Edition. In 


3 vols., Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


Vol. I.—Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Malcolm, Mountetuart 
Elphinstone. Now Ready, 





MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 
POEMS. Crown 8vo., 5s. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


1. LONDON POEMS. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
2.IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


8. UNDERTONES. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


— 


STRAHAN & CO., Puniisuens, 56, Ludgate-bill, 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 





[Jan. 30, 1869. 








NEW WORKS. 
PRASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


No, CCCCLXX. Price 2s. 6d. 


Chinese Gordon, | A Voice from the Colonies on the Colo- 
The Two Comets of the Year 1868, By! nial Question. 





R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
* Who Last Wins.” dra), 
British Merchant Seamen, By a Com-| William Morr's and Matthew Arnold : 
mander, R.N.—II, | Letter from a Hermitage. 


The Star of Justice, | A Visit to La Creuse. By T. E, Cliffs 
Jabez Oliphant; or, the Merchant); Leslie. 
Prince.—Chaps I. to III, | The Cession of Gibraltar. 
| Modern Preaching. 


pus EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. CCLXIII. Janvary. 8vo, Price 6s, 


I. Spain mnder Charles IT. 
II. Lord Kingsdown’s Recollections of the Bar. 
IIf. Cesarian Rome. 
IV. Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, 
V. The Legend of Tell and Riit.i, 
VI. Government Telegraphs, 
VII. Dean M'Iman’s Annals of St. Paul's. 
VIII, Hunter's Annals of Rurai Bengal, 
JX. General Ulysses Simpson Grant, 
X. Mr. Bright’s Spceches. The New Ministry. 


MEMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN, in 


Letters and from Recollections. By his WIDOW. Second Edition; with 
Two Portraits and Five Woodcuts, 2 vols, crown 8vo. Price 21s, 


HIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C.S8. 


FORTESCUE, M.P., on the STATE of IRELAND, By JOHN EARL 
RUSSELL, K.G, 8vo, Price 2s, 6d, 


F{ISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By WILLIAM tONGMAN, Author of ‘‘ Lectures on 
the History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward II,” 
With Portraits, Maps, and other L'lustrations. 2 vols., 8s0, Price 28s, 


MILE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
Accession of James II, By LORD MACAULAY. 


Library Edition, 5 vols., 8vo. 4’. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols., post 8vo. 43s, 
People’s Edition, 4vols., crown 8vo,. 16s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
contributed to the Edinburyh Review, By LORD MACAULAY, 
Library Edition, 3 vols., 8ro, 36s, 
Traveller's Edition, inl vol. 2le. 
Cabinet Fdition, 4 vols., post 8vo, 24s, 
People’s Ndition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 8s, 


LORD MACADLAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITINGS :— 
Library Edition, 2 vols.,8vo, Portrait, 21s, 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


yi E LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

Tronslated from the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. COLE- 
RIDGR, M.A. With av Appendix by G, GROVE, Erg. 2% vols, Post 8vo., with 
Portrait. Price 2le. 


REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 

SOHN, By ELISE POLKO, Translated by Lady Wattacr, With 
Additional Letters to English Correspondents, Post 8vo,., with Portrait and 
View. Price 10s, 64, 


YUE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of 


}ONDON: Hempstead, Highgate, Muswell Hil', Hornsey, and Islirgton, 
By WILLIAM HOWLI1T, Square Crowa 8vo. With many Woodcuts, 
[On February 9. 


(SOMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON, 
By GEORUE NORTON, Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, 
with # copious Index, 8vo, [in a few days. 


PPMILE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Natore in the Arctic and Antarciic Regions of the Glo 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG, Svo, With many Lilustrations, Price 21s, 


MILE FEMALE GLORY. By ANTHONY 


STAFFORD. Fourth Fdition, with Facsimiles of the Oriyzinal [!lustrations 
[1636]. Edited by the Rev, ORBY SHIPLEY, Feap. 8vo, Price 10s, 6d, 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and 


, _ Balerget by W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.8, 8vo., with numerous Woodcuts, 
2s, 6d, 


MIE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS 


and of SPEOTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr. H. SCHEF- 
FLER by R. B. CARTER, Post 8vo., with Woodecuts, Prico 7s. 6. [Neat week, 


HE JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, Ly the Rev. 
J.T. WHITE, D.D, Square 14mo., pp. 1,068. Price 12s. 


_ Separately: The English-Latin Dictionary, price 6s. 6d.; the Latin-English 
Dictionary, price 7s, 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


SIR NEIL CAMPBELL’S JOURNAL and CON- 
VERSATIONS with NAPOLEON at FONTAINBLEAU and ELBA, 1814-15. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S “CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY.” 





DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, 


MR. DENISON’S LIFE of DR. LONSDALE, 
BISHOP of LICHFIELD. 


LORD CHANCELLOR HATHERLEY on the CON- 
TINUITY of SCRIPTURE. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR AND 
MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE, 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES of Lord LYNDHURST 
and LORD BROUGHAM. 


MR. BICKMORE’S TRAVELS in the ISLANDS of 
the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 1865-6. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S ROYAL ENGINEER aid 
the ESTABLISHMENTS at WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. 


REV. F. B. ZINCKE’S TABLE TALK, COLLECTED 
DURING LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES, 


THE BISHOP of OXFORD’S POPULAR LIFE of 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


MR. DARWIN on the VARIATION of ANIMALS 
and PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION, 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S DISPATCHES.— 
NEW SERIES. 

MR. FREDERICK WHYMPER’S “TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURE in ALASKA (RUSSIAN AMERICA), 


DEAN STANLEY’S HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
cf WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


MR. KIRK’S CONCLUDING VOLUME cf the 
HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD. 


LORD DE ROS’S ESSAYS on MILITARY DUTIES 
and QUALITIES for YOUNG OFFICERS. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: ESSAYS on the CHURCH 
QUESTIONS of the DAY. 


LORD LYTTON’S NEW DRAMA—THE RIGHT- 
FUL HEIR. 


MISS FRERE’S HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


LADY DI BEAUCLERCK’S SUMMER and WINTER 
in NORWAY. 


DR. COLLINGWOOD’S RAMBLES on the SHORES 
and WATERS of the CHINA SEA, 1836-57, 


SIR CHARLES BARRY’S LIFE and WORKS, 


DR. WHITE’S HISTORY of the MASSACRE of ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW. 


LADY BROWNLOW’S REMINISCENCES OF A 
SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1602-15, 


MR. SHIRLEY’S ACCOUNT of DEER and DEER- 
PARKS, 


REV. A. C. SMITH’S JOURNAL of TRAVELS in 
EGYPT and NUBIA, 


VON SYBEL’S HISTORY of EUROPE DURING 
the FRENCBR REVOLUTION. 


THE CONSTRUCTOR of the NAVY on SHIP- 
BUILDING in IRON and STERL. 
NEARLY READY. 
MR. RASSAMS NARRATIVE of the BRITISH 
MISSION to THEODORE, EMPEROR of ABYSSINIA. 


REV. A. F. TOZER’S RESEARCHES in the HIGH- 
LANDS of TURKEY, with VISITS to MOUNTS IDA, ATHOS, and 


MESSRS. ST. CLAIR and BROPHY’S RESIDENCE 
in BULGARIA, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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